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JOYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
R PATRON.—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

Last Week of the Second Part of an Historical Lecture on 
“he Thames,” from its Source to its Estuary, by Grornce Buck- 
LAND, Esq., assisted by Miss Braxcnr Youncr, with New Songs 
and New Dissolving Scenery, on Tuesdays and Fridays at Four 
o'Clock, and every Evening cxcept Saturday at ) 

Lectures.—hy J. H. Pepper, Esq.: On Eho 

trations, Mornings and Ever 
By Dr. Bachhoffner: Un Electro-Gilding and Sil- 
vering. 

The Lancashire Sewing Machine and Bate’s Improved Fire Es- 
eape exhibited in Use and explained Daily. 

Open Mornings and Evenings. Adm 
Children under Ten years of age, Half-pr 
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— PANOPTICON of SCIENC E and 
ART, Leicester Square. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.—The attention of the Public is respectfully 
invited to the PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of this Department, 
which, from the vast resources and elaborate apparatus of this 
Institu'ion, exhibit a degree of excellence not hitherto approached 
elsewhere. A select stock of ROSS’S superior Portrait and Land- 
scape Lenses, Pure Chemicals, &c. 

CHEMISTRY.—Mr. HOLMES commenced a Class of PRAC- 
TICAL CHEMISTRY in the Laboratory on Sept. 1, for Medical 
Students, Gentlemen Amateurs, or Gentlemen wishing to inves- 
tigate any particular branch of CHEMICAL SCI A Select 
Class for ‘Ladies, and a Juvenile Class in the me ng. Also, on 
thesame day, Mr. Holmes commenced his Course of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHiMISTRY, embracing simple practical methods of 
analysing soils, manures, &c., and instructions in the application 
of Chemical Science to the general routine of Farming Operstions. 
The privilege of free adm on to the Institution is granted to all 
pupils on the evenings of their lectures. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Secretary; if by 
post, enclose two postage stamps 


JHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, in Com- 

plete Sets, in Portable Cabinets, at moderate, prices. 

SMALL SET, price £7 7s., containing every requisite for taking 
Landscapes and Pictures of inanimate. objects, to a size not ex- 
ceeding 7 by 6 inches. 

LARGE SET, price £11, for Pictures up to 1 by 8 inches. 

N.B.—A Collodion Picture made by each set is given with it, to 
show the quality of the Lenses. 

Every article for tai ing either Landscapes or Portraits, on Sil- 
ver, Paper, or Glass, may be had of the undersizned. An iltus- 
trated priced Catalogue of Photographic Apparatus, prune 3d, 
post free. 

John J. Griffin, Chemist and Optician, 10, Finsbury Square, 
(Manufactory, 119 and 120, Bunhill Row,) removed from baker 
Street, London. 


PPARATUS FOR INSTRUCTION IN 
4% SCIENCE. Specia! Report on Grants to aid in the Purchase 
of Apparatus for Instruction in Science. By the Rey. H. MOSE- 
LEY, M BP. es Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, &c. Jan 
5th, 185 ; 18 of the Committee of Council on Education. 

JOHN J. GRIF FIN, F.C.8., begs to announce to Schoolmasters 
and the triends of Sciertific Educxtion, that the APPAR «TUS 
described in the above Report, as of his ‘Manufacture, i is arranged 
for Public Inspection at his Establis:ments, No 10, Finsbury 
Square; and 119 and 120, Bunhill Row, (removed from Baker 
Street,) London. 








































N OHR’S ALCALIMETER, for Centigrade 
Testing. The most convenient yet contrived. Gri adus ated 
to 10u Septems, or to 1000 Grains of Water, or to 100 Half-Centi 
meter Cubes. Each, with Stop-cock, 6s., or with a Support, los. 
Apparatus of every description for Chemical Testing in the Arts, 
accurately graduated, and at moderate prices. 
John J. Griffin, 10, Finsbury Square, (removed from Baker Street,) 
London. 


I IGHLEY’S LIBRARY of SCEENCE and 

ART.-—The Trade and Public are informed tat the Fir 
Volune of this Series, viz.: SCHACHT on — MICROSCO 
in its SPECIAL APPLICATION to VI {TABLE ANATOMY 
and PILYSIOLOGY, trausiated by Frevreick Ct oRREY, M.A., post 
8vo, numerous Woodcuts, price 5s. wil! be ready on Octobe q 
and the Second Volume, viz., UNGER’S KOTANICAL LE » 
translated by Dr. B. Pat, F C.S., numerous Lilustrations, price 
5s., will be ready on October 27th. 

Scientific Library, 32, Flect Street. 














] ANK of VICTORIA, AUSTRALIJA.—The 
LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK are prepared to 

issue at their Head Office. in Lothbury, London, Letters of Credt, 

and Bills at thirty days’ sight, upon the Bank of Victoria, Mel- 

bourne, Port Philip, and upon the Branches of tLat Bank at Gee- 

long and Belfast, at a charge of 2 per cent. 

J. W. GIL BART, General Manager. — 


PUCKINGHAM HOUSE, PALL MALL, to 
y be SOLD cr LE’ Apply to Bantine and Son, St 

*treet, FancverorHer and Co., Lancaster Place, Rickards and Son, 

Crown Court, Broad § rect. 






















T° BOOK BU YERS. MESSRS. U PH AM 

und BEET (late Rodwell), 46, New Rond Street, corner of 
Maddox Street, beg to announce that the Second Part of their 
Catalogue is now ready, and may be had on application,or will be 
forwarded to those Gentlemen sending their addre Messrs. U. 
and bh. beg to invite sn inspection of their extensive Stock of 
Books, amongst which will be found a valuable Colcction of 
Topography and County History. 








TO THE MUSICAL WORLD. — I MUSIC 
BOUND for TWO-AND-SIXPENCE and THREE-AND- 
SIXPENCE per Volume. 
Specimens to be seen at 85, St. Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

LL THE BEST NEW BOOKS may be had 
ye in succession from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every 
Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum, and by ail Virst class 
Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 
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VARLY APPLICATION 


v the following Wo 
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ect Liprany, October 22. 


is recommended for 
Ruskin’s Fall of Venice, Napoleon at 
St. Helena, T e ish Hum: urists, Layard’ 's Second Visit 
to Nineveh, Miail’s Ba of Balief, Larpent’s Private Journal, Ad 
ventures of a Lady in Tartary, Bartlet 's Sicily, Memoirs of Thomas 
Moore, Abernethy C. I. F &e. -, Cyrilla, V illette, Provocation. of 
Madame Palissy, T eray’s Esmond, Hoo per’s Tents of the Tuski , 
The Court, &e. of George the Third, Richsrdsou’s Central Afric a’ 
‘The Voyage of tne Herald, Margaret, Ruth, McCann’s Argentine’ 
Provinces, D’Aubigné’s Reformation in England, Legends of the 
Madonna, &c. 

Single Subscription, One Guinea per annum. Fi 
Subscription, Two Guincas and upwards—accordin 
of volumes required. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford Street. 
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Price 84d. sewed, 
((HAMBERS'S EDINBURG ll JOURNAL. 


Part CXVIII. for NOVEM 
W.and R. Chambers, Lon 








ews 8vo, 2 s. cloth, 
\ ORAL AND M ETAPHYS SICAL PHILO- 
a SOPHY ANTERIOR TO THE TIME OF CHRIST. by 
the Rev. Professor MAURICE. 
Richard Griffin and Co., Lond A and Glasgow. 





> 








Just published, price One shilling 


MYHE RESULTS of the CENSUS ‘of GREAT 
BRITAIN in 1851; with a Description of the Mac shinery and 
Proce-ses employed to obtain the Returns. iy EDWARD 
CHESHIRP, Fellow of the Statistical Soc: ety, and one of the Se- 
cretaries of the Statistical Section of the British Asseiation. 
John W. P and Son, 445. W eat Stri rand, London. 












Tnis day, Second and Cheaper Baition, complete, in foolseap tyo, 
cloth, } rice és. 
‘HE DOCTRINE of the HOLY EUCHA- 
RIST. By ARCHDHaCON WILBERFORVE 
. “A we “ereatly necded it the Chiauch of Engtand.’ 
Loneon: J ond C. Mazlty, | » Patern. ster Row. 
Oxtord: J. H. Ps arker. 


Just published, price l@s. éd., demy cctavo, 23) pages, bound in 
scariet cloth, 
TREATISE ON THE SCIENCE OF 
Ds MUSIC. By DANIEL M. G. S. REEVES. 
London: J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho, and 
24, Poultry. 
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GREECE AND BYZANTIUM. 
This day is published, 
if ISTORY of the BYZ ANTINE EMPIRE 
from DCCXVI. to MLVII_ By GEORGE FINLAY,Eq, 
ae Member of the Royal Society of Literature. 8vo, 1: 2s. 6d. 

“fA volume, we repeat. which, in addition to its more solid y alue, 
is not destitute ofa certain immediate interest as sup plying infor- 
mation relative to the Greek Empire and the Greek Chureh—both 
of which are subjects now in the ascendant.”— Athenanan, Sept. 
10, 1853. 

Lately published, by the same Author, 

GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS. A His- 
tories] View of the Greek Nation, from the time of its Conquest by 
the Romans until the Extinction of the Roman Empire, #.c.145 to 
Aw. 717. 8vo, 15s. 

HISTORY OF GREECE, from its Conquest 
by the Crusaders to 7 — st my the Turks, and of the Empire 
of Trebizond, 1201—14¢ 8vo, 12s. Gd. 

William eisai and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


l R. MERLE Ly AU BIG NES HISTORY of 


the REFORMATION. Oliver and Boyd's Revised Editions, 
containing the New Volume—Subject, “THE REFORMA 
IN ENGLAND.” 
1. The Finest Library Edition. Large Type. 5 v 
2. The Smaller Library Edition. 5 vols. post 8vo, 20: 
*,8 Referring to Vols. 1, 2, and 3, of these Editions, ‘the Author 
write s— I have revised this ‘ lation line by line, and word 
by word; and I have restored the sense wherever I did not tind it 
cicarly rendered. It is the only one which I have corrected.’ 
Vols. 4 and 5 are also authe 
The New Volume may be haa 
Edinburgh : 
_London: Si 
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This day, in 12mo, price Is., cloth, 
pr 


{ UTLINES of HISTORY, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. By DANIEL SCRYMGEOUR, one of the Mas- 
ters of the Circus P!ace School, Edinburgh. 

“This summary of general history is most valuable. It is as- 
tonishing how much information it comprises, and how happi 
the amount of space allotted to each part is proportio ned to its ir 
portance. The outlines are distinctly marked, and yet not so bare 
as to render the narrative uninteresting. A vast fund of bio- 
graphical and other information is contained im the notes.°— 
Atheneum. 


Edinburgh: Sutherland & Knox ; London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
















Early in November, in feap. 8yo. 
porns. 3y Marrnew Arnotp. A New 
Edition, “greatly altered. With a Preface 

*.* More than one-third of the contents of this volume will con- 
sist of Poems now first published. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, in feap. Svo, price 4s. 6d. 


SCHOOLMASTER’S DIFFICULTIES at 

4 HOME and ABROAD.—1. In re d to his Caling. 2. In 

relation to Himself. 3. As concerning his Charge. 4. About Com- 

mittees. 5. With Pupil-Teachers. 6. Touching Inspectors. 7. On 

the matter of Society. §%. In prospect of the Future. And 9. Af- 
fecting Personal Relations 

London: Longman, Brown, Grecr 





and Longmans. 








On the First of November will be Published, price 2s. 6d. 
YUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1854. 
With a Coloured Plate by JOHN | EXCH, and numerous 
Wood Engravisgs by JOHN LEECH and JOHN 'CENNIEL. 
Punch One; Boek I le et Street. 

NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VANITY FAIR.’ 
On the 81st inst. will be published, price ls., No. 2 of 
sla NEWCOMES. By W. M. blo ACKERAY. 
With Ill pone Rit Lethe DOYLE 
_ Brae bury 1 i Ev ans, Je suverie Street. 

NEW WORKS BY MR. JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, 
Just published, in 2 vols. post Svo, price One Guinea, 

5 heer AND BACK AGAIN IN SEARCH 
Ov BEAUTY. By JAMLS AUGUSTUS ST. JUHN. 
“Two volumes in alight and sun y style, < 
free, glowing, and picturesque, like th 

theme.”—Atheneun. 
By the same Author, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 
ISIS. An Egyptian Pilgrimage. 


Londons Rengman, ibvown, Green, and Longmans. 
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‘BOHN’ S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER, 
Cen YS COMPLETE WORKS. Edited 
by, THEY. Comprising is Poems, Correspondence, and 
Wy i ish a Memoir o Tilus trated with 
“ by Harvey. To be 


Pcst vo, cloth, 












{ » 4,5,and 6, York Street, Covent Garden 
BOHN S*OfSS*zL LIBRARY FOR 

tT rma > re 
PULEIUS, ®HE WORKS 
8 the Metamorphosis, or Gold n Ass 
Florida ; and his Defex - 


NOVEMBER, 
OF, comprising 
he Death of Socrates; 
A new and lit‘ ral 
a Me rica! Version of Cupid and 
fighe’s P- ed a poem in six Cantos. Fine 
ece. Po gy 2 Ci0 h, ‘s 
Henry G. Bolin, 4, 5, end 6, York Street, Cov 







Garden. 





BOHN’S ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
QOCRATES, HIS ECCLESIASTICAL HIs- 
' TORY, in continuation of EUSELIUS, with the Notes of 
VALESIUS. Post 8vo, cioth, 5s. 

Henry G Bohn, 4,5 5, and ¢ 5 Ye rk St e °t, Cc vent Gardon. 

CHEAP EDITION OF SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS, 

Just published, in small vo, with Portrait and Vignette, 


price 7s. cloth, 
4 2 wee 
QGQHELLEY S 


PO ETICAL WORKS. 
Preparing for publication, in six volumes, demy 8vo, 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKE. 
SPEARE. The Text Revised by the Rev. ALEXANDER DYC!. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 





SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Just published, in foolscap Svo, pr 
THEOLOGICAL, POLITICAL, and 
Us. By SAMUEL TAYLOR CO ‘IDGE. 
Also, by the same Aud 


1. NOTES on ENGLISH DI v INES. 


ice 6s. cloth, 








o wal 
a VOIS, 


2. On the CONS T] TUTION of CHURCH and 





STATE, A New Edition. 
3. LAY SER MONS A New Edition. 5s. 
4. CONF ESSIONS | of an INQUIRING 
eee A New Edition. 4s. 
5. POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS. 


A New Edition. 2 vols. ‘2s. 
Ls ward Moxon, Dov 


pl TM: AN’S 8 PHONET Ic SHORTH: AND is is as 
id} n and is applicable not ouly to ver- 
batim reporting, vr eee rdinary writing. 


"The le acumen STR C CTOR. 6d. 
MANUAL of “PHONOGIE! PHY. Is. 6d. 


r Street. 











Just publi 
The PRAYER-BOOK in : PHONOG tAPHY, 
Roan, gilt, 5s. 
Instruction, £1 ls. In Crass, 78. 6d. 
London: Fred Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
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CHEAP AND POPULAR EDITIONS 
OF 
STANDARD AUTHORS. 


BERCROMBIE’S 


E 6 POWERS. (6s. 6d. 


ABERCROMBIE ON THE MORAL FEEL- 


INGS. 4s. 

DAVY’S SALMONTA. 6s. 

DAVY’S CONSOLATIONS in TRAVEL. 6s. 
REV. GEORGE CRABBE’S LIFE. 3s. 
COLERIDGE’S TABLE-TALK. | 6s. 
COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 


INTELLECTUAL 


5s. 6d. 
BELL ON THE HAND. 7s. 6d. 
LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 


NINEVEH. is. 

WILKINSON’S POPULAR ACCOUNT OF 
THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. (Shortly. 

JESSE'S GLEANINGS IN NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. 6s. Gd. 

JESSE’S SCENES AND OCCUPATIONS OF 
COUNTRY LIFE. (Shortly. 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT. 7s. 6d. 

SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
10s. 6d. 

SOMERVILLE'’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
12s. 

JAMES’ EDITIONS OF ESOP’S FABLES. 
os. 6d. 

HEBER’S POETICAL WORKS. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES. _ ds. 

BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 8 vols, 


7s. 6d. 


2s. Ed. each. 
MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


5 vols. 6s. each. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MR. HALLAM’S HISTORICAL WORKS, 
This day is published, 
IT ISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. Tenth 


and revised Edition, incorporating the Supplementary Notes. 
3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


Also, 

HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL  HIS- 
TORY OF ENGLAND. from the Accession of Henry VII. to the 
Death of George II. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

II, 


HALLAM’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
TITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE during the lith, 16th, and 
17th Centuries. Third Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

III, 


HALLAM’S LITERARY ESSAYS AND 
CHARACTERS: Selected from the above Work, for Popular 
Circulation. (5th Thousand.) Feap.Svo. 2s. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





SIR CHARLES LYELL’S GEOLOGICAL WORKS, 
Now Ready, 

[HE PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, The 

Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, as illus- 
trative of Geology. By Sir CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. Ninth 
and most thoroughly revised Edition. With numerous Woodcuts. 
Svo. 183. 

II. 

LYELL’S MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY 
GEOLOGY ; or, The Ancient Changes of the Earth and its Inhabi- 
tants, as illustrated by its Geological Monuments. Fourth Edition. 
With 520 Woodcuts. Svo. ls. 

It, 


LYELL’S TRAVELS IN NORTH AME- 
RICA, 1841-2. With Coloured Geological Map and Plates. 2 vols. 
post $yo. 2ls. 


Iv. 
LYELL’S SECOND VISIT to the UNITED 
STATES, 1845-6. Second Edition. 2 vols. post vo. 18s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, 
MURRAY’S MODERN DOMESTIC 
4 “COOKERY BOOK. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, most carefully revised and improved. 
Woodentec* Price Five Shillings, strongly bound. 
wilat, werk more than 210,000 copies have been 















[Oct. 29 


NOTICE. 
THE FIRS NEW NOVEL PUBLISHED ON MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PLAN. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 7s. neatly bound, 


MARGARET; 
Or, PREJUDICE AT HOME, AND ITS VICTIMS. 


“The story of ‘Margaret’ must touch the hearts and consciences of men, if their religion be anything more thay 
pretence. How powerfully the story is told, how boldly and skilfully the characters are drawn, how true its moral and sei 
severe its satire, no adequate conception can be formed, except by reading it. A more searching exposure and vel 
denunciation of the social vices of the age we have never read, nor a narrative of more varied and exciting adventure." 
Morning Post. 

“This is the first novel published by Mr. Bentley on his new system; and as it inaugurates a change of the utmost 
importance to the public, we gladly avail ourselves of the opportunity to express our high sense of the motives which have 
induced Mr. Bentley to attempt so bold an enterprise. We thank him for the increased stores of intellectual entertainment 
oe which, through his liberality and public spirit, our English homes will now be enlivened and improved.” 

‘oxt, 


“Mr. Bentley has made one of the most important and significant announcements which have appeared in the literary 
world for many years past. Good and wholesome literature will now be placed really and truly immediately within the 
reach of the great body of readers, without waiting for years until standard works are reproduced at a lower price, when the 
interest and novelty have in a great measure passed away. The measure, we have said, is certainly bold;—the risk to the 
publisher greatly increased; but we feel confident that the public will not be slow to appreciate the advantages which the 
enterprise and intelligence of Mr. Bentley have thus placed within their reach.’—Morning Herald, : 


—Morning 





The next Work (to be published with the Magazines at the end of this month) will be— 


WALTER EVELYN; OR, THE LONG MINORITY. 


. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
OxtveR and Boyp, Edinburgh; HopGes and Sytrx, Dublin. 
And of all Booksellers, and all Railway Stations. 








Just Ready, in One thick Volume, 


TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO. 
By ALFRED F. WALLACE, Ese. 
@Hith Remarks on the Vocabularies of Amazonian Languages. 
By R. G. LATHAM, M.D., F.R.S. 


REEVE AND CO, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 








A TALE FOR THE ABERDEEN CABINET. 


Tmmediately at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. post Svo, price 10s, 6d. 


THE TURK AND THE HEBREW; 


Or, THE RULE OF THE CRESCENT. 
A STORY OF REAL EVENTS AND LIVING PERSONS. 


TRACINGS; OR, THE FOLLIES OF THE DAY. 
By TREVELYAN TURNHAM, Esa. 
In One Volume, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


2 


ERMENGARDE SYDNEY; OR, HOME SCENES. 


One Volume, price 4s. 
+ 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


HOPE and CO., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough Street, London, 


Have resolved to CHARGE No Commission FOR PuBLIsHiInG Works PrinTED By THEM, until the Author has been refunded 
his original outlay. They would also state that they Print in the fint style, greatly under the usual charges ; while their 
publishing arrangements enable them to promote the interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 


LONDON: HOPE AND CO., 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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Now ready, in 3 vols,, with Illustrations by Lorp GEraup FrtzGERALD, 


SECOND EDITION OF ELECTRA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROCKINGHAM.” 
From THE TIMES, October 20. 


“The Author of ‘Rockingham’ holds always a vigorous pen. It is impossible to deny him the happy faculty of telling 
a pleasing story with ability and power. His characters are the flesh and blood we meet in our daily walks, their language 
is natural, appropriate, and to the purpose. We are bound to extend our highest praise to the skill with which the several 
characters in ‘Electra’ are portrayed, and with which the interest of the story is sustained to the very last chapter. 
Lady Glenarlowe and her daughter, Lord Glenarlowe and Electra, are all finely-drawn pictures, and are full of touches by a 
master hand. We know not when we have seen more exquisite painting than in the character of Electra, or more convine- 
ing evidence of the knowledge of human nature, in its subtlest, as well as most prominent features, than is revealed in the 
widely distinct characters of Lady Glenarlowe and her step-son.” 





HURST AND BLACKETT, Pusutsners, Successors to HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Martzoroven Street, 





DR. CUMMING ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Now complete in cloth, 5s., with Frontispiece, 


SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON ST. MATTHEW. 


By tur Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 





Tn the same Series, 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 


COMPLETE. Srconp Epition. 7s, 6d. 


ST. MARK, 


Now Publishing in Numbers. 


APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES. 


New Epitions, Revised and Corrected by the Author, with 
ndex, &e. Sixteenth Thousand, 


Three Volumes Foolscap, cloth gilt, 9s, each, 


PROPHETIC STUDIES; 
@r, Lectures on Daniel the Prophet. 


Ninth Thousand, Feap. cloth gilt, 9s, 


THE FINGER OF GOD. 


Second Epition. Fcap, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


CHRIST OUR PASSOVER. 


A Companion Votume. [In preparation. 


IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD? 


Nintu Epition. F cap. cloth, 3s, 


OUR FATHER. 


Fourtn Epition. With gilt edges, 3s, 





Recently published, 


THE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD. 


New Epition. Fcap. cloth, gilt, 9s, 


THE TENT AND THE ALTAR; 
Or, Sketches of Patriarchal Times. 
A Companion Votumez, [Jn preparation. 


FORESHADOWS ; 


? 
Lectures on Our Lord’s Miracles anv Parables. 
New Epitron, with Ilustrations. 
In Two Volumes Foolscap, cloth, 9s. each. 














ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE AND CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 


Messrs. SIMMS and M‘INTYRE, of Belfast, having disposed of this Series to Mr. THOMAS 
HODGSON, of Aldine Chambers, 13, Paternoster Row, London, request that all communications 
respecting Copyrights, Manuscripts, &c., may be addressed to him. 

CountrY BooKSELLERS, Wholesale ind Retail, are informed that THE Partour Liprary will be 
printed and published for the future in sondon, and may be had as usual through the different Agents 
in Town and Country. 














The Vdume for November will be— 


MORDAUNT HALL 


BY THE AUTHCR OF “EMILIA WYNDHA™M.” 
A Double Volume. 


Price 1s, 6d. in »oards ; or bound in cloth, gilt back, 2s, 





BY THE SAMI AUTHOR, IN THIS SERIES, 
EMILIA WYNDHAM. 1s. TIME THE AVENGER. 1s. 6d. 
TWO OLD MEN’S TALES. 1s. THE WILMINGTONS. 1s. 6d. 
TALES of the WOODS and FIELDS. 1s.| PREVISIONS OF LADY EVELYN. 1s. 


TALES OF FIRST FRENCH IEVO-| BELLAH, BY FEUILLET. (Translated.) 
LUTION, 1s. 1s. 


LONDON: THOMAS ODGSON, 13, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Sold by all Booksellers and st every Railway Station in the Kingdom. 
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“Mr. Murray’s meritorious Series,”—Times, 





Now ready, complete in 76 Parts. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. each, 


MURRAY’S 
LOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


Forming a compact and portable work, the bulk of which does 
not exceed the compass of a single shelf, or of one trunk, suited for 
all classes and all climates. 


Contents of the Series. 


The Bible in Spain. By George Borrow. 

Journals in India. By Bishop Heber. 

Egypt and the Holy Land. By Irby and Mangles, 

The Siege of Gibraltar. By John Drinkwater. 

Morocco and the Moors. By Drummond Hay. 

Letters from the Baltic, By a Lady. 

The Amber Witch. 

Cromwell and Bunyan. By Robert Southey. 

New South Wales. By Mrs. Charles Meredith, 

Life of Drake. By John Barrow. 

The Court of Pekin. By Father Ripa. 

The West Indies. By M. G. Lewis. 

Sketches of Persia, By Sir John Malcolm, 

The French in Algiers. 

The Fall of the Jesuits, 

Bracebridge Hall, By Washington Irving. 

A Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World, By Charlos 
Darwin. 

Life of Condé, By Lord Mahon. 

The Gypsies of Spain, By George Borrow, 

Typee and Omoo. By Herman Melville. 

Livonian Tales, By a Lady. 

7 a Missionary in Canada, By the Rev. J. 
Abbot. 

Sale’s Brigade in Affghanistan. By Rev. G, R. Gleig. 

Letters from Madras. By a Lady. 

Highland Sports. By Charles St. John. 

Pampas Journeys. By Sir Francis Head. 

The Sieges of Vienna, Translated by Lord Ellesmere, 

Gatherings from Spain. By Richard Ford. 

Sketches of German Life during the War of Liberation. 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. By Rev. G. R. Gleig. 

A Voyage up the Amazon. By W. H. Edwards. 

The Wayside Cross. By Captain Milman. 

A Popular Account of India. By Rev. Charles Acland. 

The British Army at Washington. By Rev. G. R, Gleig. 

Adventures in Mexico. By George F. Ruxton, 

Portugal and Galicia, By Lord Carnarvon. 

Life of Lord Clive. By Rev. G. R. Gleig. 

Bush Life in Australia. By H. W. Haygarth. 

Autobiography of Henry Steffens. 

Tales of a Traveller, By Washington Irving. 

Lives of the British Poets. By Thomas Campbell, 

Historical Essays. By Lord Mahon. 

Stokers and Pokers, By Author of ‘ Bubbles.’ 

The Lybian Desert. By Bayle St. John. 

Letters from Sierra Leone. By a Lady. 

Life of Sir Thomas Munro. By Rev. G. R. Gleig. 

Memoirs of Sir Fowell Buxton. By his Son, 

Life of Goldsmith. By Washington Irving. 


*,* Subscribers should complete their copies of the above Series 
without delay, as after December the issue of the Separate Parts 
will be discontinued. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MARKHAM’S POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
L 
MARKEAM'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
a 


(68th Thousand.) With Woodcuts. 12mo, 6s. Strongly 
bound. 


Il. 


MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


(30th Thousand.) With Woodcuts. 12mo, 6s. Strongly bound. 
Ill. 

MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GERMANY. 

(6th Thousand.) With Woodcuts. 12mo,6s. Strongly bound. 
Also, just ready, uniform with the above, 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE. By 

Dr. Wm. SMITH. With Woodcuts. 12mo. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. 
This day, with Woodcuts, fcap. vo, Is. 
| ISTORY OF THE GUILLOTINE. By 


the Right Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER. Reprinted, 
with Additious, from “‘ The Quarterly Review.” 


The last Volume published contained— 


ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS: 
torical and Romantic. By J. G. LOCKHART. 


His- 


To be followed by— 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT of the ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. By Sir J.G. WILKINSON. With 500 Woodcuts 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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[Oct. 29 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR THE 


MONTH OF OCTOBER. 





I 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 


THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. — By Professor 
CREASY, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World.” Post 8vo, 9s, 6d, 


Ir 


CIVIL LIBERTY AND SELF- 


GOVERNMENT. By FRANCIS LIEBER, LL.D. 
Corresponding Member of the French Institute, Author 
of “ Political Ethics,” “ Reminiscences of Niebuhr.” 8vo. 
lis, [Now ready. 


IIt. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF 


ARTIST LIFE. By JAMES SMITH. Post 8vo. 


Iv. 


LETTERS FROM SPAIN. By 


ARTHUR KENYON. Square crown 8vo, 


ALFRED BUNN IN AMERICA: 


OLD ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND. By 
ALFRED BUNN, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


VI. 


MARGARET; Or, PREJUDICE 


AT HOME, AND ITS VICTIMS. The first original 
Novel published on Mr. Bentley’s New Plan. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, neatly bound. 7s. [Now ready. 


The two following are also included in the New Arrangement. 
MR. WILKIE COLLINS'S BASIL. 3 vols. 10s, 6d. 


CYRILLA, By the Author of “The Initials.” 3 vols, 
10s. 6d, 


Vil, 


THE LIFE AND REMAINS OF 


THEODORE HOOK. By the Rev. R. H. DALTON 
BARHAM, B.A. Crown 8vo, price 5s. Forming Vol. 
20 of “ The Parlour Bookcase.” 


VIIl, 


WALTER EVELYN; Or, THE 


LONG MINORITY. 3 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. This 
will be the second Original Novel published on Mr, 
Bentley’s New Plan. 


1X. 


THE UNDYING ONE. By the 


Hon. Mrs. NORTON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. Forming 
Vol. 21 of “The Parlour Bookcase.” 


x. 


STELLA AND VANESSA. A 


STORY OF THE DAYS OF SWIFT. Translated by 
Lady DUFF GORDON. Forming No. 15 of “ Bentley’s 
Railway Library.” 1s. 


xI, 


STANLEY THORN. By the 


Author of “Valentine Vox,” Forming No. 16 of 
“ Bentley’s Railway Library.” Double volume, 1s, 6d, 


XII, 


The Second Edition of Mr. Charles 
READE’S CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, lvol. 10s. 6d. 
[Now ready. 

“One of the best little novels of our time. Once read, it 


will live in the memory, and we venture to say will be read 
more than once,”—Ezaminer. 





JAMES NISBET & CO.’S 


Aco THorks ad Mew Editions, 


A MEMOIR OF RICHARD WIL- 
LIAMS, Surgeon-Catechist in the Missionary Expedition to 
Patagonia, Terra del Fuego. By the Rev. JAMES HAMIL- 
TON, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth, (Immediately. 


IL 


MR. RUTHERFORD’S CHILDREN ; 
being the First Book in Helen Montgomery’s Bookcase, By 
the Author of “The Wide, Wide World,” &e, With Ilustra- 
tions, 16mo, 2s. cloth. 

III. 


LETTERS FROM THE MADAT AND 
VISITS TO THEIR PRISONS. By the MISSES SEN- 
HOUSE, Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

’ > (In a few Days. 
Iv. 


A MEMOIR OF THE LIFE AND 
LABOURS of the Rev. A. JUDSON, D.D. By FRANCIS 
WAYLAND, D.D., President of Brown University, Rhode 
Island, U.S., and Professor of Moral Philosophy. 2 vols Svo, 
12s, cloth. [ Ready. 
Nv, 
A VOLUME OF FAMILY PRAYERS. 
By the Author of the “ Faithful Promiser,” &e. Crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d, cloth, {Just Published, 


VI. 


HOPE DEFERRED, NOT LOST; an 
Aceount of the Mission to Patagonia. By the Rev. G. P. 
DESPARD. Second Edition. [In the Press, 


Vil. 


THE WOODCUTTER OF LEBANON. 


By the Author of the “ Faithful Promiser,” &e. [Jn the press. 


vill. 


A HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT 
CHURCH OF HUNGARY. Compiled from Authentic Docu- 
ments. With a Preface by Dr, MERLE D’'AUBIGNE. 8vo. 
(Shortly. 
1x; 
ABBEOKUTA; or, Sunrise within the 
Tropics. An Outline of the Origin and Progress of the 
Yoruba Mission. By Miss TUCKER, Author of “The Rain- 
bow in the North.” Second Edition, feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
x; 
A SECOND SERIES OF PLAIN SER- 
MONS for all the Sundays and Chief Holydays of the Year. 
Preached to a Village Congregation. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
ROBERTS, M.A., Rector of Woodrising. 2 vols, crown Svo, 
10s, cloth. 
xI 


IS IT POSSIBLE TO MAKE THE 
BEST OF BOTH WORLDS? A Book for Young Men. By 
the Rev. T. BINNEY. New Edit. crown 8vo, 1s, 6d. sewed ; 
2s, 6d. cloth, 

xm. 


WHY WEEPEST THOU? Or, the 
Cry from Ramah Hushed by the Voice from Heaven, In 
Letters Memorial, Consolatory, and Practical. A Manual for 
Bereaved Parents. By the Rev. JOHN MACFARLANE, 
LL.D., Glasgow, Author of ‘ The Night Lamp.’ 

{In the Press, 
xii. 


TWENTY PICTURES FROM SWIT- 


ZERLAND. Sketched from Nature, and then Arranged. By 
Dr. CESAR MALAN, Geneva. 16mo, 2s, 6d. { Ready. 


XIV. 

CHRIST OUR LIFE; in its Origin, Law, 
and End. By the Rev. JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
5s. cloth, (Ready. 

XV 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR;; illustrative of his Divine Character and Mission. 
By the Rev, A. R. L, FOOTE, Brechin, Post 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

[ Ready. 
XVI. 

A VOLUME OF FAMILY PRAYERS. 
By the Hon, and Rev. H. MONTAGU VILLIERS, M.A. 
Foolscap, [Immediately. 








RicHARD BentLEY, New Burlington Street. 


sanctus Ca on 


Aetw Corks and Helv Editions 


I, 


Now ready at all the Libraries, with Illustrations, 
in 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, 


THE HOMES OF THE NEW 
WORLD. Impressions of America. By FREDRIKA 
BREMER. Translated by MARY HOWITT, 


“ Really the Swedish lady, on the whole, writes so Pleasantly, 
so good-naturedly, so lovinzly and ingenuou-ly, that we c:nnot 
indicate one tithe of the good things, of the rough sketches, rume- 
rous points, pleasing anecdotes, pretty stories, and personal expe- 
riences, of the authorress, that abound in these volumes.”— Critic, 
“A voluminous and valuabie work, forming the best filled pie- 
ture of the lights and shades, the absurdities and the amenities of 
American life.”—MMorning Advertiser. 

‘* Here we have sound, clear views on the public and private life 
in America, mixed with ex ions of p nsive human 
kindnes;, and close family affeetion.”—Standard. 

“Such a d-lineation of America and Americans as was never 
before written.”—Bell’s Messenger. 





Il, 


THE PROVOCATIONS OF 
MADAME PALISSY. By the Author of ‘ Mary Powell’ 
With coloured Frontispiece by Warren. Price 7s, 6d., 
post 8vo, cloth. 
II. 
RAILWAY READING, 


LEGENDS OF OLD LONDON. By 
J. Y. AKERMAN, Esy,, F.S.A. In post 8vo, 350 pages 
price 2s, 6d. 

Iv. 
THE EARTH AND ITS INHABI- 
TANTS. By MARGARET E. DARTON. In crown 8yo, 
With Coloured Frontispiece. Price 5s, cloth, lettered, 


v 


BASES OF BELIEF; an Examina- 
tion of Christianity, as a Divine Revelation, by the Light 
of Recognised Facts and Principles. In four Parts, By 
EDWARD MIALL, M.P. New Edition, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


VIL 
HIPPOLYTUS and the CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, at the commencement of the Third Century. 


By W. ELFE TAYLER, author of “ Popery, its Charac- 
ter and Crimes.” Fcap., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


VII. 
IN PREPARATION, 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS of NEW 
ENGLAND. By W. H. BARTLETT. With Thirty 
Illustrations on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts, hand 
somely bound and gilt. [In November, 


Vill, 


ROME REGAL and REPUBLICAN. 
A History for Families, By J. M. STRICKLAND. 
Ediied by AGNES STRICKLAND, [ Shortly. 


Ix. 
CHERRY AND VIOLET; a Tale of 
the treat Plague. Uniform with “ Mary Powell.” 
(At Christmas. 
x. 
EVENINGS IN MY TENT. By ths 
Rev N. DAVIS, In 8vo, with Illustrations, 
(At Christmas, 


xI. 


PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH 
SHRINES. By Mrs. S. C. ITALL, With Notes and 
Ilhstrations, by F. W. Farruott, F.S.A. Complete in 
2 wis. 8vo, handsomely bound and gilt, price 16s. each. 

[A Cheaper Edition in preparation. 


“ Decriptions of such Shrines come home with deep interest to 
all herts—all English hearts—particularly when they are done 
with tie Carnestuess which distinguishes Mrs. Hall’s writings. 
That Ldy’s earnestness and enthusiasm are of the right sort—felt 
for fredom of thought and action, for taste, and for genius, wing 
ing it flight in a noble direction. They are displayed, oftentimes 
most .aturally, throughout the attractive pages of this volume."— 
Obserer. 











JAMES NISBET and Co., 21, Berners Street. 


AR"HUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1853. 





REVIEWS. 


The Public and Domestic Life of the Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke. By Peter Burke, 
Esq.. of the Inner Temple. Ingram, 
Cooke, and Co. 

Davip Hume, in a letter to Adam Smith, 

dated from London in April, 1759, spoke of 

“Burke, an Irish gentleman, who wrote lately 

a very pretty treatise on the Sublime.” A 

few years after, when the Marquis of Rock- 

ingham became prime minister for the first 
time, he appointed Burke his private secre- 
tary. The Duke of Neweastle, who had ac- 
cepted office as Lord Privy Seal, hearmg of 
the nomination, hurried to the Premier, and 
urged him to be on his guard against this ad- 
venturer, whose name was O’Bourke, and 
whom his grace understood to be a wild Irish- 
man, a Jacobite, a Papist, and a concealed 

Jesuit. Such are among the earliest glimpses 

of the public life of one whose name occupies 

so conspicuous a place in the records of 

English history. It was through the generous 

friendship of Mr. Fitzherbert, an old and 

close ally of Dr. Johnson, that Burke was 
introduced to Lord Rockingham, and obtained 

a scat in Parliament in 1765. In his own 

country he had previously done the state some 

service. In 1761, when Lord Halifax was 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, William Gerard 

Hamilton, ‘Single-speech Hamilton,’ was ap- 

pointed chief secretary. To Hamilton, Burke 

was introduced by the good and patriotic 

Lord Charlemont, who having read with 

delight the ‘ Essay on the Sublime and Beau- 

tiful,’ sought the acquaintance of its author, 
and became his patron and friend. As private 
secretary to Hamilton, Edmund Burke accom- 
anied him to Dublin from London, where he 
iad for some years been engaged in literary 
occupations. He had come over to keep his 
terms at the Temple, after finishing his uni- 
versity education at Trinity College, Dublin, 
being intended by his father for the bar. But 
legal studies had little attraction for his ardent 
and imaginative mind. From the drudgery 
customarily imposed on the law- student, 
Burke fled to what his biographer calls ‘ the 
common and dangerous, but in his case very 
fortunate refuge, literature.” The influence 
of a fellow-student and fellow-countryman, 
some years his senior, Arthur Murphy, the 
translator of Tacitus, confirmed his literary 
tendencies. It was his chief recreation in 
those days to go alone to the gallery of the 
House of Commons, and there to sit for 
hours with his mind enrapt in the scenes 
beneath him. ‘Some of these men,” he re- 
marked to a friend, “talk like Demosthenes 
and Cicero, and I fecl when I am listening to 
them as if I were in Athens or Rome.” ‘The 
stage, then in its palmy days, was also a 
source of intellectual relaxation. The cele- 
brated Peg Woffington took much notice of 
her young countryman, who was enamoured 
of her wit and accomplishments, and the 
charms of her manners, and the vivacity of 
her conversation. Scandal at the time alleged 
that he was enslaved by the beauty of her 
person also; but Burke’s high-toned morality, 
and the fact of her being then somewhat 
passée and an invalid, forbid our believing 
that rumour. Whatever may have been the 
faults of poor Peg’s early career, when at the 
age of twenty-two “she charmed the Je/les 
and bewitched the beaux of George the 
Second’s time,” her position in society had 





long been such as to make her company be 
sought by whatever of intellect or worth was 
around her. Like Nell Gwynne, she had 
much womanly tenderness and generous kind- 
ness of heart, while her knowledge and wit, 
her liveliness and good sense, rendered her 
attractive in every circle. After her quarrel 
with Garrick, when she went back to Dublin, 
“even the grave and dignified in church and 
state looked at their convivial meetings for the 
society of Peg Woffington,” and her admission 
into the Beef-steak Club shows how she was 
regarded by the rank and fashion and intellect 
of the day. When Burke knew her, it was 
after her return to London in 1756. Their 
acquaintance was of short duration, for declin- 
ing health forced her soon after into retire- 
ment, and brought on her death early in 
1760, in her thirty-ninth year. Hoole, the 
translator of Tasso and Ariosto, in his 
monody to her memory, after describing her 
intellectual and her professional excellence, 
thus refers to her private life:— 

“ Nor was thy worth to public scenes confined, 

Thou knew’st the noblest feelings of the mind; 
Thy ears were ever open to distress, 

Thy ready hand was ever stretch’d to bless, 

Thy breast humane for each unhappy felt, 

Thy heart for others’ sorrows prone to melt. 

In vain did Envy point her scorpion sting, 

In vain did Malice shake her blasting wing, 

Each generous breast disdain’d th’ unpleasing tale, 
And east o’er every fault oblivion’s veil.” 

At the house of David Garrick, on Christ- 
mas-day, 1758, Burke first met at dinner Dr. 
Johnson. It was evident, from the conversa- 
tion on that occasion, that the mutual respect 
was at once formed which the two great men 
retained through life. Johnson had already 
expressed in warm terms his admiration of 
the ‘Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful,’ 
which had appeared two years before. To 
Sir Joshua Reynolds and other distinguished 
men that work had also served as an intro- 
duction. Of more immediate utility was it in 
being the means of inducing Dodsley the pub- 
lisher to enter into the suggestion for esta- 
blishing the ‘Annual Register,’ which for 
several years continued to be carried on by 
Burke himself, or under his superintendence. 
With the exception of the ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ this is now the oldest of all 
English periodicals; and we quite agree with 
the biographer when he observes, that “a 
peculiar worth of the ‘ Annual Register’ con- 
sists in the maintenance of that intellectual 
tone and fair spirit which Edmund Burke first 
gave it.” Burke’s departure from London 
with Gerard Hamilton interrupted for a time 
his regular literary pursuits, which were re- 
sumed in 1764, when he came to settle perma- 
nently in the metropolis. With the gallery 
of the House of Commons another scene now 
divided the attractive power over Burke’s 
mind in his hours of recreation. At the 
Turk’s Head tavern, in Gerrard-street, Soho, 
he used to meet with the men who, on the 
suggestion of Sir Joshua Reynolds to Dr. 
Johnson, formed themselves into what after- 
wards became the famous ‘Literary Club.’ 
With the early history of this social union 
every one is familiar, from Boswell’s Johnson 
and other contemporary records, but we may 
give our author’s brief and plain statement of 
its establishment :— 

‘In the February of 1764 was founded the 
celebrated social union first known as the Turk’s 
Head, and afterwards called the Literary Club; 
Burke was one of its earliest members. The club 
originated in a suggestion of Sir Joshua Roynolds 
to Dr. Johnson, who united in its formation. The 
members, at its establishment, besides the two 
founders and Burke, were Dr. Nugent, Burke’s 

















father-in-law ; Topham Beauclerk; Mr. Langton, 
a Lincolnshire squire and a distinguished favourite 
and friend of Johnson; Oliver Goldsmith; Mr. 
Chamier, a learned stockbroker; and Sir John 
Hawkins, a literary pretender, subsequently the 
executor and biographer of Johnson, and the writer 
of a History of Music. It had been Dr. Johnson’s 
first intention that the association should consist of 
nine members only; but on the return from abroad 
of Mr. Samuel Dyer (subsequently supposed to be 
Junius), who had belonged to the old Ivy Lane 
Club, an exception was made in his favour, and he 
was also included. This gave rise to more extended 
admissions. Thus constituted, the club met every 
Friday evening at the Turk’s Head in Gerrard 
Street, Soho, at the early hour of seven; but it 
was generally late before the members parted, a 
concession made, it may be presumed, to the pecu- 
liar habits of Dr. Johnson, who seems to have 
been as little willing to go to bed as to leave it 
when once he was there. The conversation was 
miscellaneous, but for the most part literary, 
politics being rigorously excluded. In a short time 
the celebrity of the associates brought many appli- 
cants to join them.” 


In the beginning of 1766 Burke made his 
triumphant app saranee as a Parliamentary 
speaker in the debates on the Repeal of the 
American Stamp Act. Macaulay, in his Essay 
on Chatham, says that ‘“ the House of Com- 
mons heard Pitt for the last time, and Burke 
for the first time, and was in doubt to which 
of them the palin of eloquence should be as- 
signed. It was indeed a splendid sunset and 
a splendid dawn.” Of his maiden speech, the 
biographer gives this spirited notice:— 

“On the 14th January, the real business of the 
session commenced. Bills following the plan de- 
cided on were forthwith brought in by government. 
The Stamp Act was to disappear, but the omni- 
potent authority of Parliament was to be main- 
tained. Intense interest attached to the debate 
that ensued in the Commons. It was no ordinary 
scene. Burke was prepared at the first opportunity 
to address the house. Pitt had come down from a 
sick bed to thunder forth the constitutional doc- 
trine he would uphold. He was ready to support 
the Repeal Bill, but he would not allow that men’s 
money should be taken without their concurrence. 
The Tory phalanx, with George Grenville and the 
brilliant Charles Townsend in front, urged their 
dogma of absolute colonial vassalage. Many a 
member present had hopeful eyes on Burke. Dear 
friends of his sat in anxious expectation in the gal- 
lery. There might be observed the keen look of 
Arthur Murphy, and the good-humoured affection- 
ate stare of Oliver Goldsmith. Johnson, no doubt, 
too, from what is handed down, impatiently awaited 
the result in a neighbouring tavern, with his heart 
for once upon the Whig side. Burke rose and 
addressed the House. The speech is not preserved, 
but the effect recorded tells what it was. The first 
shock of a fluid stream of philosophic oratory, 
sparkling with intellect and imagery, electrified the 
house. Language lavish in the riches of expression, 
and gorgeously metaphoric, with a roll of periods 
beautifully harmonious, and with thought accu- 
mulating upon thought—a union of sense and 
splendour such as cannot even now be read, re- 
peated, or listened to without emotion, struck upon 
the astonished auditory with novel and marvellous 
sound. A murmur of applause burst forth: as 
Burke proceeded, it sank into the silence of atten- 
tive admiration. When he sat down, the aspira- 
tions of years of labour and study were realized ; 
he had accomplished Lis reputation even beyond his 
fondest hope. Pitt, of soul too noble for any self- 
ish hesitation, followed Burke in the debate, and 
instantly and warmly acknowledged the new ora- 
tors excellence; declared that the member for 
Wendover had left him but little to say, and congra- 
tulated the ministry on their valuable acquisition.” 

A few weeks after, Dr. Johnson, writing to 
his friend Bennet Langton, one of the original 
members of the Literary Club, says,— 
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‘‘The club subsists; but we have the loss of 
Burke's company since he has been engaged in 
public business, in which he has gained more repu- 
tation than perhaps any man at his first appear- 
ance ever gained before. He made two speeches 
in the House for repealing the Stamp Act, which 
were publicly commended by Mr. Pitt, and have 
filled the town with wonder. Burke is a great 
man by nature, and is expected soon to attain civil 
greatness.” 

Johnson’s confident anticipations were not 
disappointed. From that time Burke belonged 
to the political history of his country, and his 
name is mixed up with all the great events of 
the time, from the Repeal of the Stamp Act. 
down to the wars of the French Revolution. 
Of his public career it would be out of place 
to attempt any outline in this notice, and we 
merely give some specimens of the manner in 
which Mr. Peter Burke has performed what 
has evidently been to hima labour of love. 
Into the _ of the scenes, literary as well 
as political, in which Burke occupied so con- 
spicuous a place, his biographer enters with 
hearty sympathy, and his descriptions are often 
given with graphic effect. Very pleasing is 
the following account of Burke’s friend and 
compatriot, Oliver Goldsmith :— 

‘* Among those who hailed the dawn of Edmund 
Burke's brilliant day, no one came to him with 
more cordial congratulation—the fervid ebullition 
of a heart warm and loving to the core—than his 
former fellow-collegian and ever-devoted friend, 
poor, excellent, inimitable Oliver Goldsmith, who 
was then, as indeed he always was, scribbling for 
a bare existence from the London publishers— 
seeking life from those to whom he was about to 
give things immortal in exchange for daily bread. 
Strange does it now seem, when one reverts to 
Goldsmith, and finds him looked down upon by 
Johnson, Reynolds, Horace Walpole, Garrick. and 
other celebrities of his day. Johnson loved him, 
but treated him as he would a wayward and foolish 
schoolboy. Walpole tempered his admiration by 
calling him an inspired idiot. Posterity has done 
Goldsmith justice ; for who dreams now of want of 
sound common sense and the sanest intellect in the 
author of ‘The Deserted Village,’ ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,’ and that purest, most perfect of novels, 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ where the writer, with 
fervid inspiration, rich imagination, and boundless 
fancy, makes beautifully rational the love of every 
domestic virtue, and instils into his reader the sweet- 
est philosophy that ever warmed the heart of man? 
Poor Goldsmith! It was his perfect good-nature 
and utter want of selfishness, his boyish spirits, 
and his droll inconsiderateness, that made him 
appear to men, few of them his equals, none his 
superiors, as a person more simple and less sensible 
than he really was. His fond reliance upon others 
gave an additional semblance of weakness to his 
character; this confidence he often misplaced, but 
he showed his discernment when he enthusiastically 
fixed it on Johnson and Burke. Goldsmith thought 
them the atest men in the world. He 
looked up to. and delighted in their society with all 
the earnest affection of a schoolboy, feeling some- 
thing of the awe of school-hours in the presence of 
the Doctor, while all was pleasure and playtime in 
his association with Edmund Burke. Goldsmith’s 
poetry presents one well-known and remarkable 
instance of how he appreciated Burke and Johnson. 
In the ‘Haunch of Venison,’ partially an imitation 
of the third satire of Boileau, when Goldsmith 
came to the French poet’s line. announcing the 
non-arrival of the promised grand guests— 

* Nous n’avons, m’a-t-il dit, ni Lembert ni Moliére,’ 
he put in place of the original names those of the 
two supreme objects of his own admiration :— 

* My friend bade me welcome, but struck me quite dumb 
With tidings that Johnson and Burke would not come.’” 

As a matter of course, the authorship of 
Junius comes in for a due share of discussion, 
but we confess that for the present we are 





thoroughly tired of this threadbare subiec'. 
More agreeable is it to us to refer to some of 
the literary incidents by which his political 
career was variegated :— 

‘Burke, however occupied, never slackened in 
his zeal towards the welfare of the Literary Club. 
He was a constant frequenter of it. In course of 
time, it received great accessions of genius and 
literature. Edward Gibbon, the historian, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, and Charles Fox, became mem- 
bers. Fox, strange to say, was generally mute in 
the company of Dr. Johnson, not from fear of 
his talents, but from a desire of information and 
instruction ; he liked, he said, ‘to listen and reap 
from the knowledge and experience of theold sage.’ 
Gibbon did not shine in the club; he disliked Dr. 
Johnson, and did not enter freely into conversation 
when he waspresent. This disrelish partly arose from 
the great difference of their sentiments on religion. 
Johnson had no patience with unbelievers. Besides, 
he undervalued that species of literary labourin which 
Gibbon excelled, and had declared in his company 
that the greater part of what was called history 
was nothing but conjecture. Whether or not this 
was the cause, Gibbon wes reserved in the club, 
and abstained from intellectual contests. When 
he did speak, his conversation was rather epigram- 
matic and sarcastic, than replete with the ability 
and learning which his works demonstrate. John- 
son himself proposed Sheridan as a member, saying, 
when he recommended him, ‘he who has written 
the best comedies of the age must be a considerable 
man,’ 

‘‘ Burke used to display his taste for general and 
classic punning at the club. One evening, speak- 
ing of the deanery of Ferns, which was then 
vacant, he said it must be darren, and that he 
believed there would be a contest for it between 
the two known divines, Dr. Heath and Dr. Moss. 
As to livings in general, he said, Horace described 
a good manor— 

‘Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines ;’ 
which he translated, ‘There are a modus in the 
tithes and fixed fines.’ ”’ 


Tn the statesman’s generous and opportune 
attention to Crabbe the poet, the finest fea- 
tures of his character are displayed, and we 
give the whole narrative as presented by the 
biographer :— 

“George Crabbe, the future poet, the son of a 
humble custom-house officer, had for some years 
been struggling with the difficulties that too com- 
monly beset the path of unfriended talent. His 
son tells us that when he had reached his twenty- 
seventh year, ‘absolute want stared him in the 
face ; a gaol seemed the only immediate refuge for 
his head ; and the best he could hope for was, dis- 
missing all his dreams of literary distinction, to 
find the means of daily bread in the capacity of 
druggist’s assistant.’ True it is that he had a poem 
almost ready for the press: but he had seen too 
much of the world not to know that he would 
stand but little chance of either fame or profit 
‘without the introductory probat of some well- 
known and distinguished character.’ But how was 
such an introduction to be obtained? He had few 
friends, none of sufficient influence to open for him 
the doors of the great or the eminent. In this di- 
lemma he decided on appealing to Edmurd Burke, 
a resolution that he would hardly have adopted if 
Burke's character had not been as manifest for 
humanity and generosity, as his genius was known 
to be colossaJ. In 1781, Crabbe addressed a letter 
to the statesman, and left it at his then residence 
in Charles-street, Westminster. That letter ran 
thus :— 

‘**Sir,—I am sensible that I need even your 
talents to apologize for the freedom I now take ; 
but I have a plea which, however simply urged, 
will, with a mind like yours, sir, procure me par- 
don. I am one of those outcasts on the world who 
are without a friend, without employment, and 
without bread. 


‘«*Pardon me a short preface. I had a partial 


father, who gave me a better education than his 
broken fortune would have allowed, and a better 








than was necessary, as he could give me that only, 
I was designed for the profession of physic, but 
not having wherewithal to complete the requisite 
studies, the design but served to convince me of a 
parent’s affection, and the error it had occasioned, 
In April last I came to London with three pounds, 
and flattered myself this would be sufficient to 
supply me with the common necessaries of life till 
my abilities should procure me more; of these I 
had the highest opinion, and a poetical vanity con- 
tributed to my delusion. I knew little of the world, 
and had read books only; I wrote, and fancied 
perfection in my compositions; when I wanted 
bread they promised me affluence, and soothed me 
with dreams of reputation, whilst my appearance 
subjected me to contempt. 

“¢ «Time, reflection, and want, have shewn me 
my mistake. I see my trifles in that which I think 
the true light, and whilst I deem them such, have 
yet the opinion that holds them superior to the 
common run of poetical publications. 

** «T had some knowledge of the late Mr. Nassau, 
the brother of Lord Rochford, in consequence of 
which I asked his lordship’s permission tc inscribe 
my little work to him. Knowing it to be free from 
all political allusions and personal abuse, it was no 
very material point to me to whom it was dedi- 
cated. His lordship thought it none to him, and 
obligingly consented to my request. 

“**T was told that a subscription would be the 
more profitable method for me, and therefore en- 
deavourcd to circulate copies of the enclosed pro- 
posals. 

‘*T am afraid, sir, I disgust you with this very 
dull narration, but believe me punished in the 
misery that occasions it. You will conclude that 
during this time I must have been at more expense 
than T could afford ; indeed, the most parsimonious 
could not have avoided it. The printer deceived 
me, and my little business has had every delay. 
The people with whom I live perceive my situation, 
and find me to be indigent and without friends. 
About ten days since I was compelled to givea 
note for seven pounds, to avoid an arrest for about 
double that sum, which I owe. I wrote to every 
friend I had; but my friends are poor likewise ; 
the time of payment approached, and I ventured 
to represent my case to Lord Rochford. I begged 
to be credited for this sum till I received it of my 
subscribers, which I believe will be within one 
month; but to this letter I had no reply, and I 
have probably offended by my importunity. Having 
used every honest means in vain, I yesterday con- 
fessed my inability, and obtained, with much 
entreaty, and as the greatest favour, a week’s for- 
bearance, when, I am positively told, I must pay 
the money or prepare for a prison. 

“** You will guess the purpose of so long an 
introduction. I appeal to you, sir, as a good, and, 
let me add, a great man. I have no other preten- 
sions to your favour than that I am an unhappy 
one. It is not easy to support the thoughts of con- 
finement, and I am coward enough to dread such 
an end to my suspense. 

‘*Can you, sir, in any degree, aid me with pro- 
priety? Will you ask any demonstrations of my 
veracity? I have imposed upon myself, but I have 
been guilty of no other imposition. Let me, if 
possible, interest your compassion. I know those 
of rank and fortune are teased with frequent peti- 
tions, and are compelled to refuse the requests even 
of those whom they know to be in distress ; it is, 
therefore, with a distant hope I ventured to solicit 
such favour; but you will forgive me, sir, if you 
do not think proper to relieve. It is impossible 
that sentiments like yours can proceed from any 
but a humane and generous heart. 

“« ¢T will call upon you, sir, to-morrow ; and if I 
have not the happiness to obtain credit with you, I 
must submit to my fate. My existence is a pain 
to myself, and every one near and dear to me are 
distressed in my distresses. My connexions, once 
the source of happiness, now embitter the reverse 
of my fortune ; and I have only to hope a “<< 
end to a life so unpromisingly begun; in whic 
(though it ought not to be boasted of) I can reap 
some consolation from looking to the end of it. 
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“<«T am, sir, with the greatest respect, your 
obedient and most humble servant, 

‘* “GEORGE CRABBE.’ 

‘“‘At the time of this letter—in 1781, as already 
stated—Mr. Burke was closely occupied. His 
time was absorbed in a sea of parliamentary busi- 
ness and trouble. It should also be remembered, 
that he was far from possessing affluence. Yet 
when he read the letter, he did not hesitate an 
instant. Stress upon his time, or narrowness of 
his fortune, must not check his bounty; the inter- 
view must be granted. He forthwith appointed 
an hour for Crabbe to call upon him; and the poor 
bard, who only the day before had his foot on the 
very brink of ruin, found himself all at once in the 
presence of one who must have appeared to him as 
an angel of succour. The meeting was momentous, 
not only for Crabbe’s future welfare, but for the 
literature of this country. On that day, by that 
act of benevolence, Burke rescued and secured for 
England a poet whom not many have rivalled, very 
few excelled. A remarkable scene it was! The 
man of humanity receiving the man of misery,— 
charity the first impulse: but when Johnson and 
Goldsmith’s friend—the author of ‘the Sublime 
and Beautiful,’ cast his eye over the sterling verse 
the needy hand tendered to him, the intellect of 
the scholar-statesman came into play. He saw 
directly that the distressed being before him was 
no common individual. He confessed his genius, 
while he comforted his sorrows; and from that 
hour Crabbe was a made man. Burke not only 
relieved his more pressing necessities, but domesti- 
cated him in his own house, introduced him to a 
large circle of noble and literary friends, afforded 
him the inestimable advantage of his critical advice, 
and having established his poetical reputation in 
the world, finaily crowned the most ardent aspira- 
tions of his protégé by getting him admitted into 
the Church. This, as matters stood, was somewhat 
difficult to be brought to pass; Crabbe had never 
received a regular education, an impediment gene- 
rally considered insuperable. Burke was well 
aware of this: but his was a zeal that nothing 
could chill when he-had once taken up a cause; 
he exerted himself with Mr. Dudley North and 
Mr. Charles Long, and his influence being backed 
by theirs, he overcame the scruples of the Bishop 
of Norwich, and obtained his consent to Crabbe’s 
ordination. This led to a living in the Church, and 
to Crabbe’s subsequent happiness and prosperity. 
If there be aught that can be compared with the 
generous soul of Burke, it is the gratitude of the 
poet in preserving, as sacred, the record of these 
benefits conferred, andethe manly frankness of his 
son in publishing it to the world. Crabbe was de- 
serving of his patron; and that is the highest 
eulogy that can be pronounced upon him. Of 
Burxe himself it may be said, that these deeds of 
charity, more even than his greatness, speak to 
his eternal honour, and make one easily accord 
with Abraham Shakleton, the son of his early 
friend, who, when Burke was near his death, wrote 
to him thus: ‘the memory of Edmund Burke’s 
philanthropic virtues will outlive the period when 
his shining political talents will cease to act. New 
fashions of political sentiment will exist, but phi- 
lanthropy—immortale ianet.” 

The account of Burke’s kindness to Barry, 
the painter, is still more illustrative of his 
generosity; but Barry’s strange conduct, than 
which there is nothing in poor Haydon’s story 
more offensive, prevents our dwelling with 
pleasure on this part of the memoir. It is 
satisfactory, however, to add, that after Burke’s 
death Barry always spoke in reverence of his 
memory, and in remorse at his own conduct. 
‘The peace of God be for ever with Edmund 
Burke,” he was once heard to say; “he was 
my first, my best, and my wisest friend.” Of 
another painful part of Burke’s life, his aliena- 
tion from his once close political associate and 
warm friend, Charles f moms Fox, it is also 
satisfactory to find the closing scene radiant 
with noble and generous feeling on both sides: 





.*To the memorable credit of Charles James 
Fox, whose benevolent aud manly nature was ever 
true to itself, the moment he heard of Burke's 
impending death, he wrote a letter to Mrs. Burke, 
couched in the kindest language, in which he 
wished his sentiments of grief and sympathy to be 
expressed to Mr. Burke. Mrs. Burke's reply 
acknowledged with gratitude Fox’s attention, and 
conveyed the dying man’s heartfelt pain that their 
friendship should have been so severed by what he 
deemed the strict observance of his duty. When 
Burke was no more, Fox was the first to propose 
that he should be interred, with public honours, in 
Westminster Abbey.” 


Burke died on the 9th July, 1797, being 
then in his sixty-eighth year. His general 
character is thus summed up by his_ bio- 
grapher:— 

‘*Such was the unsullied life, and such the dig- 
nified departure, of Edmund Burke—-orator, states- 
man, writer, patriot, philanthropist, —admirable ; 
husband, father, relative, friend,—admirable also. 
His conduct without vice; his bearing gallant, 
unaffected, and courteous; his mind potent in the 
acquisition of all knowledge, and continually ready 
to impart it ; his spirit inflexible in integrity, and 
intolerant of oppression ; his heart copious in affec- 
tions public and private, and his soul devoted to 
religion—with such attributes this great man re- 
alised, more than any other personage in history, a 
combination of the heroic qualities of classic Greece 
and Rome, with whatever was beautiful in the 
chivalry of modern and Christian Europe. That 
Burke always cherished this country and ber happy 
constitution with the ardour and freshness of a 
bridal love, his whole existence, passed in the 
public service, sufficiently attests; that his views 
and his policy were right subsequent events now 
make it hard to dispute ; and there can be as little 
doubt his memory will be honoured whilst this 
nation, its right feelings, and its prosperity endure. 
‘His immortality,’ said Gratten, ‘is that which is 
common to Cicero or to Bacon; that which can 
never be interrupted while there exists the beauty 
of order, or the love of virtue, and which can fear 
no death except what barbarity may impose on the 
globe.’ ” 

The notices of the domestic and private life 
of Burke form a prominent and pleasing part 
of the memoir. Numerous anecdotes are 
told in illustration of his exemplary character, 
and his admirable conduct in various relations 
of life:— 

‘In town and country he was remarkable for 
hospitality—a hospitality of real benevolence: 
there was no parade of style, no ostentatious dis- 
play of plate, no sumptuous entertainments; every 
thing was plain, substantial, and agreeable, with 
kind looks, kind manners, and a hearty welcome. 
He would often insist, when in London, on eight 
or ten of his associates going to his town home with 
him to eat mutton-chops or beef-steaks; and on 
such occasions, literally gave such dinners—dinners 
which, considering the zest of his company, few 
banquets could be found to excel. 

“* At Gregories, where the cheer was of course 
more in accordance with the dignity of the seat, he 
received his friends and admirers frequently and 
cordially. His house was the continual resort of 
rank, beauty, wit, and talent. In his domestic 
circle politics were readily laid aside. Various 
anecdotes represent the statesman entering with 
glee into the sports and pranks of the witty crowd 
around him; sharing earnestly in the games of 
schoolboys, and even listening to, or inventing 
with serious face, in the company of children, fairy 
adventures and infantine histories. He once ob- 
served to his friend Murphy, that ‘Tom Thumb’ 
and ‘Jack the Giant Killer,’ were both, ‘from 
intrinsic merit, and from their popularity, fictions 
of no inferior stamp.’ Of the interest he took in 
children of all classes, the following anecdote is 
related. 
country fair, observed a lot of boys in front of a 
show of attractive aspect, looking on with eager 


3urke being one day with a friend at a | 





and longing countenances, but evidently with 
pockets too empty to enable them to penetrate into 
the interior. Burke forthwith went up to the 
showman, and agreed for the admission of the 
whole youthful crowd -at his expense. On his 
friend asking him the reason of his strange pro- 
ceeding, ‘I could not,’ -he said, ‘miss the oppor- 
tunity of making so many urchins happy.’” 

Many anecdotes of Burke’s parliamentary 
appearances are recorded, of which these are 
specimens :— 

‘“Many witty encounters would pass between 
Burke and Lord North in parliament. One night 
the prime minister, as he was often wont, was in- 
dulying himself in a profound nap. ‘I hope,’ said 
Burke, ‘government is not defunct, but dozing 
(pointing to Lord North): Brother Lazarus is not 
dead, only sleepeth.’ The laugh was loud on both 
sides of the house, and the noble lord himself 
seemed to enjoy the allusion as heartily as the rest 
as soon as he was sufficiently awake to conceive 
the cause of mirth. Lord North’s own wit on 
another similar occasion was both excellent and 
ready. Whilst he was sleeping during a debate 
on America, an indignant member thundered forth 
a proposal for having him impeached. ‘Alas!’ 
said his Lordship, aroused from slumber by the 
noise, ‘allow me at least the criminal’s usual privi- 
lege—a night of rest before execution.’ The 
general burst of laughter at once silenced the 
accuser.” 

The tone of public feeling, in the House as 
well as out of it, is much improved since the 
time when a profane and not very brilliant 
jest, like the first here reported, couid be 
received with loud laughter. A far more 
happy allusion, and a less objectionable version 
of the story, or of what passed on a similar 
occasion, we have heard, in Burke’s being 
described as pointing to the sleeping minister, 
and exclaiming— 

‘¥’en Palinurus nodded at the helm? 

The well-known blunder of Burke’s false 
quantity in the word vectigal is related:— 

“In the course of his speech on economical 
reform, Burke, while enforcing on the miniséer, 
Lord North, the sage and valuable expression of 
Cicero—Maygnum vectigal est parcimonia—spoke 
with a false quantity, pronouncing the second word 
véctiyal. Lord North, in a low tone, corrected 
the error; when Burke, with amirable presence of 
mind, turned the slip to his own advantage. ‘The 
noble lord,’ said he, ‘hints that I have erred in 
the quantity of a principal word in my quotation ; 
I rejoice at it, because it gives me an opportunity 
of repeating the inestimable adage ;—and then he 
loudly repeated: ‘Magnum vect-i-gal est parei- 
monia.’ ”” 

The spelling of the word parsimonia in 
this extract may be etymologically defended, 
though not according to common usage, and 
therefore it is not with any critical application, 
but as recalling an indefensible conversion of 
e and s, that we here cite an amusing incident 
from the life of Dr. Johnson:— 

‘‘A gentleman once told Dr. Johnson, that a 
friend of his, looking into the ‘ Dictionary’ which 
the doctor had lately published, could not find the 
word ocean. ‘Not find ocean!’ exclaimed our 
lexicographer ; ‘sir, I doubt the veracity of your 
information !’ He instantly stalked into his library ; 
and opening the work with the utmost impatience, 
at last triumphantly put his finger upon the sub- 
ject of research, adding, ‘There, sir; there is 
ocean! The gentleman was preparing to apolo- 
gise for the mistake; but Dr. Johnson good- 
naturedly dismissed the subject, with ‘Never mind 
it, sir; perhaps your friend spells ocean with an S.’” 

Tf we have any fault to find with Mr. Peter 
Burke as a biographer, it is, that he is too 
indiscriminate in his praises of the subject of 
his memoir. He would make him out, for 
instance, to be not only the most philosophical 
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but the most popular and effective orator of 
his day. Goldsmith’s lines in ‘ Retaliation’ 
are described as mere badinage and meaning- 
less pleasantry, and quite at variance with 
actual facts. Yet it stands on too good autho- 
rity that the greatest of his orations were 
Selene’ almost to empty benches, and with 
all his wisdom and taste as a speaker he was 
greatly deficient in judgment and tact :— 
“ Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat . 

To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote; 

Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of dining: 

* = * * * 

In short, *twas his fate, unemployed or in place, sir, 

To eat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor.” 

Neither does the biographer think that the 
famous dagger scene was at all a violation of 
the orator’s usual good taste, and he considers 
that “the dagger was produced too abruptly, 
perhaps, but not inappropriately.” A sketch 
1s given of the caricature by Gilray, the H.B. 
of these times, in which the attibede of Burke, 
and the dismay of Dundas, Pitt, Fox, and 
Sheridan, on the dagger being dashed on the 
ground, are ludicrously depicted. The illus- 
trations throughout the book are of a superior 
kind, both in design and execution, and add 
to the interest of the volume. 





Memoirs of the Life and Writings of John 
Pye Smith, D.D., F.R.S. By John Med- 
way. Jackson and Walford. 

Tux name of Dr. Pye Smith has long occupied 

a distinguished and honourable place both 

among theologians and men of science. His 

book ‘On the Relation between the Holy 

Scriptures and some parts of Geological 

Science,’ is justly considered a fine example of 

philosophical argument applied to the illus- 

tration and confirmation of revealed truth. 

In America, as well as in England, the work 

was hailed with the highest satisfaction. Pro- 

fessor Silliman said that he was “the first 
theologian who had appeared with all the 
qualifications necessary for the discussion of 
this great subject.” Professor Hitchcock, in 
aletter to Dr. Smith, wrote thus: “I had long 
known you as the theologian and philologist, 
but never before as the accurate geologist.” 

In this country the learned author’s acquire- 

ments were better known; and among the 

names of those who, from personal knowledge, 
recommended hin for the membership of the 

Royal Society, were Lyell, Buckland, and 

Sedgwick. is philological and theological 

works had long before obtained for him a dis- 

tinguished reputation. ‘The Scripture Testi- 
mony to the Messiah,’ and the ‘ Discourses on 
the Atonement,’ are standard treatises in theo- 
logical literature. Of minor publications, few 
writers of the time have published a greater 
number ; and when to his ious by the press 
and in the pulpit, we add the professorial 
charge which for fifty years he held at 
Homerton College, his public influence as well 
as his personal character deserved a memorial 
such as his biographer has now presented. 
John Pye Smith was born, May 25th, 1774, 
at Sheffield. His father was a bookseller, and 
had a peculiar zeal for collecting choice and 
rare works of divinity, especially by the old 
English puritan writers. The son had little 
advantage of regular classical education, but 
by diligent study and the aid of friends he 
early acquired a respectable knowledge of 
literature. Some manuscript note-books, kept 
when he was from his twelfth to his sixteenth 
= show the variety and originality of his 





‘‘Nearly the whole of one book for 1789, is 
occupied with Richard Bentley’s emendations of 
Horace, placed side by side with the text as it 
stood before the critic's time. Two pages follow 
containing a ‘a list of the works of William Emer- 
son, the Mathematician :’ and two or three more 
relating to the life of Dr. John Jortin, ‘abridged 
from the ‘Universal Magazine’ for 1787.’ Another 
book for the same year, and the last which we 
shall notice, begins with an account of some edi- 
tions of ‘Horace,’ copied from the ‘Analytical 
Review,’ for May, 1789; then there is a passage 
describing the way of getting admission to the 
Reading-Room of the British Museum; several 
pages follow from ‘ Blair’s Lectures’ and ‘Knox's 
Essays,’ on the characteristic qualities of the Greek 
and Latin authors; a list of books recommended 
by Dr. Cotton Mather is transcribed ; this is fol- 
lowed by some curious quotations from the ‘ Dis- 
putationes Theologice’ of the elder Voetius: and 
towards the close there is an index of some of the 
Homeric verbs, copied from Bowyer’s ‘Posthumous 
Tracts’ already mentioned.” 


Some idea of the books at his command in 
early life may be formed, from the following 
passage of a letter to his father, dated 
Homerton, March 27th, 1810 :— 

‘There was in your catalogue of 1795, a book 
which I should be very glad to have, and I think 
it is probably not sold. It is 3738, ‘Carmen 
Tograi.’ How glad I should be if 590, ‘Erpenius,’ 
be yet on the shelf. But I fear of this there is no 
hope. Also 596, ‘ Peritsol.’—2119, ‘Heineccius.’ 
3812, ‘Schurman’— 4061, ‘Reland.’ Anything in 
Arabic, or relating to that language.” 

In 1790, Pye Smith was bound apprentice 
to his father, and it was intended that he 
should devote himself to this branch of trade. 
While serving his time he greatly enlarged 
his acquaintance with sterling works. It was 
not till 1796 that his attention was seriously 
turned to preparation for the Christian minis- 
try, in connexion with the Independents. At 
the commencement of the same year he had 
obtained some experience in editorial labours, 
and his name is here associated with that of 
the venerable poet, James Montgomery :— 





“In January, 1796, Mr. James Montgomery, 
the Proprietor and Editor of the Sheffield ‘ Iris,’ 
had to sustain an action for libel, which was tried 
at the Doncaster sessions. The matter charged as 
libellous had appeared in that Paper in the preced- 
ing August: in substance it was this. In a noisy 
demonstration of a multitude of people in the town 
of Sheffield, the Sheffield Volunteers were called 
out, by whom two men were killed. The Editor 
of the ‘Iris’ had the courage to intimate to his 
readers, that the Colonel of the Volunteers, in 
issuing the orders which led to this sacrifice of 
human life, had acted with greater precipitation 
than the case seemed to warrant; especially as the 
persons killed had taken no part in the so-called 
riotous proceeding, which the Volunteers were 
commanded to put down by force of arms. For 
giving utterance to this opinion, in a style which 
most persons at this day would deem humane, and 
therefore laudable, the Poet-Editor was sentenced 
to pay a fine of 30/., and to be imprisoned for six 
months in York Castle. 

“The ‘Iris,’ which had not long before come 
into Mr. Montgomery's hands, had to be carried 
on during his absence by some one who was thought 
competent to superintend both the editing and the 
printing; and who, moreover, would not shrink 
from the risk which might be involved in even a 
temporary connexion with an oppressed, and we 
may say, persecuted organ of public opinion :—a 
risk of no small magnitude in 1796, as compared 
with what it would be now. It must also be 
added, that as the paper was not at that time a 
very profitable concern, no motive for encountering 
either the risk or the labours of editorship, could 
have been suggested by any prospect of pecuniary 
gain. Just in these circumstances, the services of 





John Pye Smith—whether asked or offered, we 
know not—were accepted; and from February 5th 
to August 5th he discharged the editorial duties, 
Such an office at that period did not, it is true, de- 
mand very large attainments; for those early 
papers, especially the provincial ones, drew upon 
books and upon other papers for their materials, to 
an extent which can scarcely fail to excite a smile 
as compared with the modern newspaper press, 
The correspondents of that day did a great deal to- 
wards filling the columns from week to week: they 
were often ceremoniously, and sometimes obse- 
quiously polite; and some of them would indulge 
in pleasant allegories, often too feeble to be amus- 
ing, apparently with a view to catch the attention 
of readers half awakening out of a longsleep. But 
as the public mind has become more and more in- 
telligent and energetic, the press has increased in 
power and influence; growing with the growth of 
the body politic, and in its turn largely aiding that 
growth :—like plants which as years roll on, are 
constantly enriching the soil by which their own 
luxuriance is increased.” 

Fifty-seven years afterwards, at a public 
dinner in the Music Hall at Sheffield, Mr. 
Montgomery thus alluded to his early ac- 
quaintance with Dr. Smith:— 

“It was about fifty-seven years since he came 
to Sheffield, not knowing more than an individual 
by name. His earliest Christian friend in Sheffield, 
of this denomination [the Congregationalists] was 
John Pye Smith, now one of the most learned and 
distinguished of their ministers, but then a young 
man about his own age, in the establishment of his 
father. During six months in which he [Mr. 


Montgomery] was absent from home—{This allu- - 


sion to Mr. Montgomery’s second imprisonment 
was received with loud applause, the whole com- 
pany rising}—John Pye Smith had the courage to 
step into his dangerous place, and conducted the 
‘Tris’ to his entire satisfaction. From that period 
till Dr. Pye Smith’s removal from Sheffield, their 
intercourse was frequent, but little of it related to 
politics, in which they incurred dangers that wiser 
heads might haveavoided. In attending the meet- 
ing last night, he had been forcibly reminded that in 
those early days he occasionally accompanied his 
friend John Pye Smith in preaching expeditions 
to the villages, not to assist, but to enjoy the bene- 
fit of hearing his friend. He remembered that 
they went on one occasion to Laughton, where 
Mr. Smith preached in the morning in the house 
of a substantial farmer, and in the afternoon to a 
large congregation in the farmer's barn. He knew 
that this system of itinerawcy in the villages had 
been maintained for many years after that time ; 
but it was interesting to recall the early labours in 
this field of a man whose labours had made him so 
distinguished.” 

We pass over the chapters relating to his 
theological studies at Rotherham, his appoint- 
ment as tutor at Homerton, in January, 1801, 
and his domestic troubles, the story of which 
the biographer judiciously compresses into a 
few pages, though they exerted for thirty 
years a painful influence on his character and 
pursuits. His first wife, it seems, was a 
shrew, not to be tamed nor managed by a 
calm and mild spirit like that of Pye Smith. 
When we remember how many greater men 
have suffered in the same way, there is little 
surprising in the statements which Mr. Med- 
way, partly from personal observation, has 
deemed it necessary to make. Of more 
general interest is the account of his con- 
nexion with the ‘ Eclectic Review,’ a periodi- 
cal which, after nearly half a century, still re- 
tains much of the vigour and spirit of its early 
years :— 

‘* Between the appearing of the first and second 
editions of the letters to Belsham, the Eclectic 
Review was started ; of which, as it was to be issued 
monthly, the first number came out in January, 
1805. Whether Mr. Pye Smith took an active 
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part in the preliminary arrangements, cannot per- 
haps now be ascertained : the probability is that 
he did, both from his position and learning, and 
also from his being among the earliest contributors 
to the work. For some years after the commence- 
ment of the Review. it was conducted on a principle 
of compromise, which involved the maintenance of 
neutrality both on the points of difference between 
Churchmen and Dissenters, and on those also 
which separated the Wesleyan Body from other 
Nonconformists holding Calvinistic sentiments. 
From the very decided cast of Mr. Pye Smith's 
convictions on each of the subjects thus placed 
under an interdict, if he prepared articles for the 
Eelectic he would have to confine himself to works 
which did not touch either upon Ecclesiastical 
Polity or the controverted doctrines. And accord- 
ingly we find that while this compact lasted, his 
attention as a Reviewer was directed chiefly to 
Philology and Natural Philosophy, with an article 
occasionally on Biography.” 

Another important service to literature was 
the establishment of Mill Hill Grammar 
School, in which he bore a principal part :— 

“The Protestant Dissenters’ Grammar School, 
at Mill Hill, near Hendon, Middlesex, owes its 
formation in no sinall degree to the zeal of Mr. 
Pye Smith. With him the idea is understood to 
have originated, of an Institution intended to 
secure a first-rate classical and mathematical edu- 
cation, together with the most diligent attention 
to the moral and religious training of the pupils: 
—an idea which has been subsequently copied and 
carried out by the setting up of similar establish- 
ments in various parts of the country. The Insti- 
tution, which was founded in 1807, was based on 
the Catholic principle, of including among its 
patrons and friends, good men of various Noncon- 
formist denominations, who agreed in the principal 
doctrines of Christianity. The late Rev. Joseph 
Hughes, Dr. Waugh, Dr. Winter, and a number 
of gentlemen whose names will occur in a subse- 
quent page, took an active part in setting forward 
this important design. But to none was the 
school indebted for a warmer interest, or for more 
untiring services of almost every kind, than to the 
Homerton Tutor. Besides his readiness to aid in 
every case of emergency, when difficulties occurred 
in the management, when new tutors were re- 
quired, or when in later years a chaplain was ap- 
pointed, his attendance at the quarterly examina- 
tion of the scholars was kept up with an assiduity 
and perseverance, which must often have put toa 
severe test even hits indomitable energy. The 
whole of one day and a part of two others, was 
consumed by this labour of love: and as the dis- 
tance from Homerton to Mill Hill amounted to 
ten miles, it was at times with great personal toil, 
and perhaps some risk in the earlier years, that the 
journey to and fro was accomplished. Yet, as by 
the constancy of his attendance he could secure an 
accurate knowledge of the diligence and progress 
of the pupils from quarter to quarter, no ordinary 
impediment was allowed to keep him away.” 

During the same year the first of the many 
honorary distinctions which he afterwards 
enjoyed was conferred upon him :— 

‘A diploma of Doctor of Divinity was presented 
to him by Yale College, Newhaven, Connecticut. 
It bears date, Sept. 10, 1807, and has the signature 
of Timothy Dwight, who was at that time Presi- 
dent of the College. The ‘Letters to Belsham’ 
secured for their author this mark of respect from 
one of the oldest of the American foundations for 
the advancement of piety and learning.” 

Of Dr. Pye Smith’s theological works the 
greater part are too controversial or too pro- 
fessional to admit of being properly noticed in 
detail in this journal. But his book on Scrip- 
ture and Geology was one of more general 
interest, and the biographer gives the follow- 
ing account of the reception it met with from 
the publie:— 


‘Such was the unabating interest felt in the 


Scrip. and Geol., that in little more than eigh 
years four editions of the work were published, 
consisting in the whole of six thousand copies. To 
each of these editions the Author continued to 
annex illustrative notes, so as to bring down the 
facts not merely of geological discovery, but those 
of several other sciences, to the latest date. Be- 
sides many notes at the foot of the page which the 
Jirst edition did not contain, the fow'th had sup- 
plementary notes at the end of the volume, reach- 
ing to nearly double the length of those in the jist. 
Thus while the Lectures were allowed to remain 
almost entirely the same as when they were de- 
livered, the facts and principles unfolded in them 
were receiving coustant accessions of evidence, 
illustration, and strength. Very much was done 
by the learned Author to supply in this part of the 
volume enough of geology to meet the wants and 
desires of beginners in that science ;—and the best 
sources of instruction were pointed out for further 
progress: yet the most valuable purpose answered 
by the notes, was the opportunity which they 
afforded for accumulating proofs from a great 
variety of quarters, in support of those parts of the 
text which were thought by many the most vulner- 
able. Edition after edition came out, the one not 
a mere repetition of the other; but characterized 
by the clearest tokens of an incessant vigilance and 
determination, to sustain in all their integrity the 
original positions, which were therefore never like 
intrenchments suffered to go to decay, or which 
were merely kept up because they had once been 
established ;—rather, the repeated pains bestowed 
upon them answered the double purpose, of show- 
ing that they were not abandoned, and of render- 
ing them more impregnable than ever. The author 
yas not content with a mere repetition of the echo 
of the printing office ; but as a living man who re- 
tained his convictions, he was earnest in supporting 
them, and was always ready to do his best to com- 
mend them to the scrutiny and reception of others.” 

A large edition of the work has also lately 
been issued by Mr. Bohn, in his Scientific 
Library, with a prefatory sketch of the literary. 
lifeofthe author. Thework is toowell known to 
require any allusion to it here, and its impor- 
tance is rightly estimated by our leading geolo- 
gists, most of whom have recorded their high 
admiration of the work, even when dissenting 
from particular statements or arguments. In 
our obituary notice of Dr. Pye Smith (‘L. G.’ 
1851, p. 117) we briefly stated our own views 
of the merit of the work. Not long before his 
death a public entertainment was given to Dr. 
Pye Smith, on the occasion of his retirement 
from Homerton College, after having for fifty 
years held office as tutor, professor, and presi- 
dent. On this occasion one of the speeches 
was delivered by Dr. William Smith, who in 
a few sentences gave an admirable and truth- 
ful sketch of the character of their venerated 
guest: 

“Tt was my privilege to be associated with Dr. 
Smith at Homerton some six or seven years; and 
he has always treated me with such affection, that 
he will be endeared to my heart as long as I live. 
I will not trust myself to refer to our private inter- 
course; but I cannot refrain from making a re- 
mark or two respecting his mental, moral, and 
religious endowments. Dr. Smith, it is true, is 
not possessed of those brighter attributes of genius, 
which have enabled men like Newton and Leib- 
nitz to make great disceveries in science; but there 
are few men in the present day who have embraced 
a greater sphere of knowledge, or mastered a 
greater number of subjects: and, with the excep- 
tion of the mathematical sciences,—and in them 
he is far from ignorant,—there is no branch of 
human knowledge cultivated in the present day in 
which he has not made great progress, and in which 
he does not hold a very high position among men 
of science. Beginning with the languages and 
literature of Greece and Rome, which he mastered 
to an extent which would do credit to persons who 
had devoted their whole lives to the subject, he 











proceeded to study the modern languages, botany, 
chemistry, mineralogy, and geology, prosecuting 
all the while the various branches of theological 
science. On a recent occasion I was myself com- 
pletely astonished at the extent and accuracy of his 
classical knowledge, considering his age. Again ; 
Dr. Smith, unlike some who have earned for them- 
selves a reputation, has never rested satisfied with 
his acquirements. Although feeble in health, he 
has attended with regularity, at a late hour in the 
evening, the meetings of the Royal, Microscopical, 
and other Scientific Societies, in order that he might 
become acquainted, as soon as possible, with the 
latest discoveries in science. On his study-table 
every new hook of value is to be seen, whether pub- 
lished in this country, on the Continent, or in Ame- 
rica. Those who have been admitted to familiar in- 
tercourse with him know what fragrance his piety 
sheds over the whole of his character; so that in 
conversation with him you cannot fail to be con- 
vinced that you are talking to an eminently holy and 
devout man.” 

The features of character thus sketched are 
amply confirmed by the details of the biogra- 
phy. Mr. Medway refers in his concluding 
chapter to some interesting and beautiful traits: 

‘*To begin with what he was in company and 
conversation :—His retiring and diffident manner 
rarely escaped observation ; for if any one part of 
a room, or any one person in a circle of friends, 
was less prominent than another, Dr. Smith, when 
left to have his own way, would choose that part, 
and place himself—often with the warmest greeting 
—by the side of that person; and this was almost 
sure to be the case, whenever the less prominent 
figures happened to be of the number of his Pupils, 
or of the humbler class of Christian ministers. He 
was scrupulously careful to avoid every act, word, 
or posture which could indicate—even by absence 
of mind—any deficiency of respect for those with 
whom he was in company. Indeed, his great 
attention to the wants and comfort of others, his 
urbanity and politeness, the remarkable quickness 
with which he would anticipate their attempts to 
serve him and themselves also, not unfrequently 
perplexed those whom he thus honoured, and who 
were at times at a loss to know how they were to 
receive and how requite his courtesy and kindness. 

‘‘His manner in conversation must always be 
viewed in the light of the serious and growing 
difficulty of his deafness. Yet even his ‘great in- 
firmity,’ was not unattended with valuable traits 
of character. He never sat, moody and apart, as 
one who was angry that he could not upon equal 
terms with the rest share the benefits and pleasures 
of social intercourse:—nor was he restless and 
eager to urge his claims as a speaker, upon those 
from whom he could derive little or nothing as a 
hearer :—nor was his countenance marked by the 
traces of a lofty, stoical, human calm, as though 
it did not become his dignity to give any signs of 
feeling before men. His patience, his submission 
looked like what we doubt not they were—really 
Divine graces, attempering, refining, and elevating 
the mortal part ;—without, as it were, obliterating 
it. * * * 

“The monologue style, for which the late Mr. 
Coleridge was celebrated, rarely if ever appeared 
in Dr. Smith. Deaf as he was, well furnished with 
topics as he was known to be, and though not 
unfrequently urged to take up continuous speaking 
in company—his mental habits, and his sense of 
what was proper, at least in his case, never allowed 
him to engross the conversation to himself.”’ 

The deafness here referred to was the sub- 
ject of a happily-expressed allusion by Dr. 
Leifchild, one of the speakers at the entertain- 
ment above mentioned, or some similar occa- 
sion:— 

‘* «T was never’—said Dr. Leifchild in conclud- 
ing his address—‘so reconciled for a short time to 
our friend's infirmity of deafness, as I have been 
this morning ; because it has allowed us the plea- 
sure of expressing these sentiments in his presence, 
without inflicting on his sensitive mind the pain he 
would have felt in hearing them,’ ” 
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To Mr. Medway’s volume is appended a 
list of the works of Dr. Pye Smith, ranging in 
dates from 1796 to 1851. Many of these were 
— of limited or temporary interest, 

ut those which we have mentioned in the 
present review are works of standard reputa- 
tion, and widely popular. This favourable re- 
ception they owe to the solid learning of their 
matter, for the style is most deticient in point 
and vivacity. Another valuable work is 
announced as in the press, ‘First Lines of 
Christian Theology,’ being the text-book of 
his lectures on systematic divinity at Homer- 
ton. It is to be edited by Mr. Farrer, the 
Secretary and Librarian of New College, 
London. Although having the disadvantage 
of being a posthumous publication, the great 
care with which the manuscripts were pre- 
= and corrected will ensure this volume 
eing a worthy companion to the theological 
works which have already made Dr. Pye 
Smith’s name distinguished in theological 
literature. 








History of the Early Christians. By Samuel 
Eliot. Bentley. 

Tue history of early Christianity is in this 
volume narrated with special reference to the 
political revolutions which it effected in the 
world. In the opening chapter Mr. Eliot 
formally states his theme, and the narrative is 
frequently interrupted by reflections, inviting 
attention to what is made the conspicuous 
moral of the book. Inthe old heathen world, 
according to Mr. Eliot, there were no true 
ideas of liberty. That freedom of which 
classic historians write, and of which Greek 
and Roman poets sing, was not worthy of the 
name. In reading the story of the most noble 
deeds of ancient times, one may exclaim, in 
the words of Madame Roland, during another 
phase of false freedom—* O Liberty, what 
crimes are committed in thy name!” Under 
the guise of freedom it was passion for autho- 
rity which generally prevailed. Even when 
the oppressed sometimes rose against tyrants, 
it was that they might themselves be again 
masters rather than freemen. The Christian 
dispensation inaugurated a new era, and gave 
birth to a principle of freedom before unknown 
on earth. We must let the author state his 
proposition in his own words:— 


“ The old liberty was the liberty of rulers. As 
such it was remembered. As such it was the 
object of longings and strivings on the part of 
those by whom, or by whose ancestors, it had 
once been possessed, The loss which they felt 
most keenly was that of dominion. The gain of 
dominion was that for which they struggled most 
resolutely. They thought themselves struggling 
for liberty. They thought themselves lamenting 
for liberty. But it was because liberty and do- 
minion had been one and the same throughout 
the ancient ages. Liberty had belonged to none 
but rulers. 

“To recover or to preserve such a liberty as 
this was not the want of mankind. The ruling 
classes of the West and of the East constituted 
but a small portion of the generations then exist- 
ing. Not one man out of a thousand, out of a 
million, but was a subject in one or in another 
degree. The great need was of a liberty which 
should belong to these multitudinous subjects as 
well as to their scattered rulers. The liberty of 
the ruler had failed. The liberty of the subject 


was the liberty now required. 

“ Of its possibility there might well be doubts. 
Indeed it was so seemingly an impossibility, that 
there were few thoughts, still fewer deeds, excited 
by the conception of it or the desire for it. When- 
ever it was desired or imagined, whenever a man 





acted or thought as though he had such a liberty 
before him, he did so but for a moment. His 
relapse into the prevailing subjection was almost 
as swift as it was sure. The winter of ages upon 
ages had settled upon human freedom. Its warm 
currents had been congealed into one vast frigid 
glacier, burdened by boulders from the cliffs 
above, and moving only to sink lower and lower 
into the depths beneath. Would the sun ever 
shine, would the spring or the summer ever 
glow so ardently as to loosen the iey masses of 
the past? Would the subject, bound, oppressed, 
degraded, as he was, attain to liberty? It must 
have appeared impossible. 

“ So, indeed, it was until marvellous changes 
should have been wrought. As yet there was no 
law to support the liberty of the subject. Every 
statute, known or imagined, commanded him to 
serve without the hope of freedom. Everywhere 
the claims of his ruler extinguished his own. If 
he could be liberated at all, it must be by a law 
that was yet to come. Nor was it to come from 
man. Human laws had supported liberty only as 
the liberty of the ruler. It could not become the 
liberty of the subject until a law had been re- 
vealed from God.” 

This new law was the grand result of Chris- 
tianity, the origin and early history of which 
the author proceeds to describe. The one 
chief distinction between the pagan and the 
Christian world was the establishment of 
‘the liberty of the subject’ in room of ‘the 
liberty of the ruler.’ After showing that the 
essence of the new religion was the establish- 
ment of the law of love, Mr. Eliot says:— 

“ Thus was the new liberty established. The 
new powers which man was enabled to exercise 
gave him the right to a new liberty. The new 
right was secured as a possession by the new law 
which he had received. He was free to obey the 
Divine law. He was free to put forth the powers 
which obedience to that law implies. The free- 
dom to serve God was the new freedom. The 
libertt to love God and to love man was the new 
liberty. It was the liberty of the subject. 

“ The ruler was not excluded. But in render- 
ing his service according to the powers with which 
he was endowed, he also became a subject. How- 
ever superior amongst men, he was the subject of 
God. He was free, if free at all, as a subject 
rather than as a ruler.” 

We have commenced our noiice by stating 
this theory of the author, as it is made the 
distinctive and conspicuous feature of his 
work. As too generally happens when a 
single idea is taken up and made the basis of 
speculation or argument, there is a constant 
tendency to exaggeration and paradox. That 
Christianity gave new scope to political liberty 
will be universally admitted. It taught the 
true rights of man, and revealed relations in 
which all mankind, subjects and rulers, were 
equal in the sight of God. But this, though 
an important, was but an incidental result of 
the promulgation of Christianity. Its highest 
aims were concerned with a kingdom not of 
this world, and the liberty which it preached 
was from spiritual not temporal domination. 
Our poet Cowper nobly describes this liberty 
in the lines beginning,— 

‘* He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves besides.” 

The contrast is between secular and spiritual 
freedom, not, as Mr. Eliot represents, between 
the liberty of the ruler and of the subject. 
The confusion of ideas and of language is 
— in the following passage from the 
closing chapter, in which the principles of the 
work are summed up:— 

“ This was the liberty of the subject, in other 
words, of every individual, the subject as well as 
the ruler, who recognised his responsibilities to 
his fellow-creatures and to his Creator. It was a 





liberty which the ruler obtained in fulfilling his 
duties. In fulfilling his, the subject obtained it 
likewise. It was the liberty to live according to 
the law of love proclaimed by Christ the Lord.” 


In the historical treatment of his subject 
Mr. Eliot displays much research and ability, 
Of the internal and external affairs of the 
church down to the time of the Emperor 
Justinian, he gives a concise and interesting 
sketch. The political position of the Chris. 
tians under the Roman emperors forms a pro- 
minent part of the work. The stories of the 
early martyrs are told effectively, and with as 
much discrimination as is practicable where 
the facts are intermingled with so many mar. 
vellous legends. Of the author’s style of nar. 
ration this may serve as an example. He is 
writing of the times of Cyprian:— 

“ The figures of individual believers are stil] 
brsught out in relief by persecution or by op. 
pression. Such as we might suppose to have 
belonged to the farthest background frequently 
appear amongst the foremost of the martyrs. At 
the close of the period over‘which we have passed, 
a Christian by name Marinus wes serving in the 
imperial army. Having risen from post to post 
in the legion to which he was attached, he now 
waited his promotion to the rank of centurion or 
commander. A place fell vacant; and Marinus 
was called to receive his commission at Cesarea 
in Palestine. Gladly and gallantly, we doubt not, 
he came to the tribunal where the badge of oftice 
was to be conferred ; but as he advanced, a com- 
rade, the next to him in rank, exclaimed that 
Marinus could not be commissioned, inasmuch as 
he would refuse sacrifice to the Emperor. Mari- 
nus, nothing daunted by the charge, yet nothing 
tempted by the promotion which he had so nearly 
obtained, replied to the excited inqniries of the pre- 
siding officers that he was certainly a Christian. 
Three hours were given him to reflect upon the 
alternative of denying his faith or losing his com- 
mission and his life. Such was the confidence, 
apparently, in his deciding as a soldier rather 
than as a Christian, that he was not even put 
under arrest for the allotted time. 

“ As he walked away, he was accosted by Theo- 
teenus, bishop of Cesarea. Him Marinus fol- 
lowed to the church where they had prayed to- 
gether in other hours; and there, before the 
altar, the Bishop sought to confirm the resolution 
of his disciple. Lifting the soldier’s cloak, and 
pointing to the sword that hung beneath, ‘Cheo- 
tecnus held out the Scriptures, and bade Marinus 
choose between the weapon and the sacred 
volume. Marinus unhesitatingly grasped the 
Gospel. ‘ Hold fast) exclaimed the bishop joy- 
fully; ‘ hold fast to God, and with His blessing 
fulfil the choice which thou hast made! Now go 
in peace!’ Marinus went his way. The time 
appointed had already passed when he reached 
the tribunal. Having reiterated his confession of 
faith, he was led away ‘ as he was,’ says the his- 
torian, ‘ and made perfect by death.’ 

* The heroism of the soldier was outdone by 
that of a mother. Marian, a reader in one of the 
African communities, set out with some of his 
brethren on a mission to Numidia. Arrested on 
the way, they were brought to the city of 
Cirtha, where they were arraigned, imprisoned, 
and executed. As Marian lay dead, his mother, 
Mary, embraced his corpse ‘in joy,’ says the 
Christian who witnessed the scene, ‘ that she had 
borne such ason.’ The liberty sealed by his death 
was resealed by her fortitude. Doubtless she 
was immediately dragged to execution. 

“Yet more marvellous examples of fortitude 
were set by Christian children. A boy of fifteen, 
named WDioscorus, apprehended at Alexandria 
during the persecution of Decius, bore so bravely 
with interrogatory, menace, and torture, that he 
was actually released. The same persecution, or 
the later one under Valerian, witnessed not only 
the torture but the martyrdom of a still younger 
sufferer. A letter from an unknown hand tells 
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nae Cull, die son of a Tetbie parent at 
Cresarea, incurred the ange? of his playmates and 
the cruelty of" his father by professing to be a 
Christian. Brought lefore a judge he was 
threatened with puniskment, and then dismissed 
with advice as of too cender years to be formally 
sentenced. But the boy was proof against the 
counsel as well av against the threat that would 
have persuaded fim to renounce the faith of his 
young heart. ‘The house where T want to 
dwell,’ he said in answer to the judge’s command 
that he sbkould return home, ‘ that house is 
greater than my father’s, and its treasures are 
much more precious. These I wish to obtain 
from my Master. Kill me more quickly that I 
may more quickly enjoy them.’ Some, standing 
by, began to weep. ‘Ye ought to laugh, he 
said, ¢ and lead me gladly to death. But ye know 
not the place where I would go, nor the hope 
that I have. Just let me die” He had his 
wish. , 

“While the weakest, like the child, the ten- 
derest, like the mother, and the strongest, like 
the soldier, were faithful, the Christians would be 
free. The persecutors might seem to triumph. 
But they really failed. All their vindictiveness, 
all their might, were insufficient to deprive the 
Christians of their liberty. It was a liberty that 
proved itself the most secure, the most sustain- 
ing, in the midst of the greatest trials, the 
greatest perils. For it was a liberty belonging to 
none so much as to the subject. 

“ This was the liberty upheld by the organisa- 
tion that has been described. The inward spirit 
was far more essential than the outward form. 
But the institutions developed amongst the 
Christians contributed to sustain the liberty on 
which they depended for all that they had, for all 
that they hoped to have. Their work could be 
prosecuted more effectually. The union which 
they were to prepare could be more successfully 
ushered in.” 

The account of the life and character of 
Constantine is on the whole satisfactory, but 
Mr. Eliot scarcely speaks with sufficient de- 
cision of the purely political motives of the 
Emperor on first taking the side of the 
Christians :— 

“The sovereign on whom the Christians had 
become dependant was still a heathen. He was 
bound to the ancient creed not only by his posi 
tion as a ruler, but by that which he had taken 
upon himself as a priest. He was Chief Pontiff, 
as has been mentioned, besides being Emperor. 
His faith in the old religion had been tempered, 
it is true, by his consideration for the new. But 
he had not yet embraced the new. It was un- 
certain whether he would ever do so. 

“There was no other point, humanly speaking, 
of equal interest to the Christians with the con- 
version of Constantine. While he remained a 
heathen, were it merely in name, he wore a 
menacing aspect to his Christian subjects. His 
favour towards them might be changed at any 
moment into aversion. Even if he continued to 
protect them, it would be at the risk of all inde 
pendence on their own part. They could not 
keep in his good graces but by submission, wn- 
deviating and entire. Only in the event of his 
becoming as one of them would their subjection 
he alleviated. Only thus would they have any 
security in his protection. it became of more 
and more importance to them that he should be 
actually converted. 

“<Tt was then, says the Christian biographer, 
referring to the time when Constantine was pre- 
paring to make himself master of the Western 
provinces, ‘it was then that he perceived his need 
of more substantial resources than merely mili- 
tary ones. He therefore considered what deity 
he should seek for a helper. And as he con- 
sidered, the thought occurred to him, how of the 
numerous individuals exercising supremacy before 
him, those who rested their hopes upon numerous 
gods had met with unhappy deaths, nor had any 
of their divinities interposed to rescue them from 








their calamities, His father alone, who had fol- 
lowed a contrary course in condemning the errors 
of his predecessors, and in worshipping a single 
deity throughout his life, he alone had found a 
guardian and a protector of his authority, an 
author of everything that was good.’ It is not to 
be understood from this that Constantius the 
father was a Christian. ‘The deity chosen by him 
was Apollo, whom the more devout heathen would 
naturally worship as the lord of light. Constan- 
tine seems to have improved upon the conception, 
by adoring the sun as the lord not only of light, 
but of life. ‘The god of his father, says the 
Christian, who would fain have Constantine ap- 
pear as a worshipper of his own deity, ‘he held to 
be alone deserving of adoration’ 

“While in this frame of mind, Constantine 
beheld the visions to which allusion has been 
already made. ‘Che inscription, ‘With this con- 
quer!’ appeared upon a cross blazing above the 
sun at noon, What more natural than that this 
should pass for a sign of favour from the divinity 
habitually worshipped by the Emperor? ‘The 
cross, if it were seen, could not have appeared so 
distinct to his eyes as the light with which it 
seemed to be illumined by the meridian sun. 
The day declined. The divinity whom Constan- 
tine adored sank beneath the night. But the 
darkness was irradiated with dreams of glory. 
Could it be the god of day who visited him? It 
must have struck him as uncertain. The night 
could not have been thought the season for the 
lord of light and of life to descend to his votary. 
Constantine doubted. But he was resolved, says 
the Christian, ‘to worship no other god than the 
one who had appeared to him.’  Agreeably to 
the commands received in his visions, the em- 
peror directed a standard to be prepared of purple 
and gold, surmounted by a crown with mystic 
letters. ‘To this he gave the name of the Laba- 
rum. Yet the preparation of the standard had 
not decided the point on which the Emperor was 
doubting. He had obeyed the mandates of the 
god. But who the god might be was another 
que stion. 

“To inform himself, if possible, he called about 
him priests ; at first, we may suppose, from the 
Heathen rather than from the Christians. But 
the ministers ofthe ancient religion were at fault. 
It was not easy for them to explain the unusual 
apparition which their emperor had beheld. ‘Then 
the Christians may have come forward. They 
were more decided. The deity about whom the 
sovereign was questioning was declared to be ‘the 
Only Begotten Son of the One and Only God,’ 
The sign as yet wninterpreted, was pronounced 
‘the symbol of immortality, the trophy of the 
victory over death that had been gained by Him 
upon the earth.’ Constantine was far from being 
convinced, But he was persuaded to consult the 
Christian Scriptures. 

“This was his first step towards conversion. 
But why was it taken? Was it simply because 
Constantine yearned for the truta? He sought 
to acquaint himself with a deity about whom he 
was in uncertainty. But it was because he was 
intent upon obtaining the glories which his celes- 
tial visitant had revealed to him. He had been 
promised yictory. He had been assured of domi- 
nion. All this would be his if he could but find 
the proper god to adore. 

“He pressed forward to triumph at Rome. 
Still interested in fathoming the revelation which 
he had received, he found himself beset by the 
Christians. ‘They attracted him as the most 
sarnest prophets whom he had encountered. 
They should be reseued from their persecutors. 
They should be saved from their own dissensions, 
It was possible, in Constantine’s opinion, that 
they were right in affirming his deity and their 
God to be the same. He 
interests, It was his second step towards con- 
version. 

“The motive to take it was the same that had 
already prevailed with Constantine. He was in- 


tent upon supremacy. He had established himself 


at the heart of the Empire, But the claims which 





entered into their 





Rome had once possessed, to the exclusion of all 
other cities in the impe rial realms, were no longer 
universally recognised. The possessor of the 
ancient capital was not acknowledged as the pos- 
sessor of the Roman dominion. Nor were Con- 
stantine’s personal pretensions to the supreme 
power at all generally allowed. He had a col- 
league. He might have another and another 
competitor. To one in his position, and with his 
aspirations, it was an important matter to be 
confessed the head of any class or of any party 
extending throughout the imperial provinces. 
Constantine put himself at the head of the Chris- 
tans.” 

In the life of Ambrose an important era in 
ecclesiastical history is discussed, when the 
power of the prelates began to assume co-ordi- 
nate authority with secular princes :— 

“Ambrose stands as the leader and the victor 
in the contest of the prelate with the sovereign. 
He left the sovereign subdued, the prelate ex- 
alted. The place of the courtiers and the soldiers 
in the heathen period of the empire was taken by 
prelates in its Christian period. 

“The age of prelates, as it may be styled, had 
been advancing from the time when the age of 
martyrs had ended. It had now reached its full. 
Its liberty was established. The union which 
that liberty could prepare might be foreseen. 
And what was this union? It was the union of 
the few who held power to the many who obeyed 
it. And what the liberty by which this union was 
prepared? It was the liberty of the prelate, in 
other words, of the ruler. It was the same sort of 
liberty that had been possessed by the heathen. 

“Where, then, was the liberty that had been 
bestowed upon the Christian? Where the liberty 
of the subject? Had the subject classes been 
elevated by the rise of their prelates? It was 
scarcely possible. The chief point with the pre- 
late was to establish his authority, or that, in a 
more generous view, of his church. To build up 
dominion was net to extend freedom. An age of 
prelates could not but be unpropitious to the 
liberty of the subject.” 


The history closes with the reign of Jus- 
tinian, of whose life and exploits a brief out- 
line is given, the closing paragraphs of which 
we extrac t:— 

“Tt remains to be seen what Justinian cculd 
effect by arms. In the Kast, his object was to 
preserve his domains. For this he engaged in 
defensive warfare against the Persians and the 
Northern races. Of the latter, some became in- 
vaders, sweeping into the very walls of Constan- 
tinople. But the valour of foreign mercenaries, 
led by the skill of foreign generals, was success- 
fully employed by the Emperor. He had artifices 
to urge and tributes to yield where mere military 
defences failed. Excepting some concessions on 
the frontiers, the realms to which Justinian suc- 
ceeded were preserved. 

‘To increase them he entered into offensive 
warfare against the Western kingdoms. A letter 
to the Vandals of Africa called upon them to side 
with the Emperor in restoring one of their princes 
who had been deposed. As soon as there was no 
pretext of avenging him, the imperial general, 
Belisarius, harangued his troops about recovering 
the possessions of the empire. It was the empire 
of Justinian, as much a stranger to Rome as any 
Vandal chieftain, for which Belisarius, himself a 
stranger, and his soldiers, themselves strangers, 
contended. A single campaign sufficed to make 
Justinian the master of the African territories. 
His army, still under the command of Belisarius, 
was almost immediately directed against Italy. 
The same pretexts, first of avenging the wrongs 
of an Ostrogothie queen, and then of regaining 
the imperial domains, were put forward. But the 
strength of the Ostrogoths proved greater than 
~_ of the Vandals. Belisarius was succeeded 


by Narses, battle followed battle, Rome was re- 
peatedly taken and repeatedly retaken, before the 
forces of Justinian prevailed at the expiration of 
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seventeen years. To the Italian victories suc- 
ceeded various conquests from the Visigoths upon 
the coast of Spain. So far the Gothie emperor 
triumphed in extending his dominions. 

“ But they could be extended no farther. When 
the war broke out between the Kmperor and the 
Ostrogothie monarch, both sought aid from the 
Franks. Both, however, were attacked by the 
Franks, who, though represented as having “been 
defeated, obtained portions of the Ostrogothic 
territories both from the Ostrogoths themselves 
and from or tinian. Some later inr of an 
individual rather than a national character, were 
more siscuealts resisied by the imperial general 
then in command of the Italian conquests. But 
the power of the Franks, supported by their 
German contederates or tributaries, proved deci- 
sive in arresting the marches of Justinian. It 
was even feared that the Franks would descend 
upon Constantinople. The nation in alliance 
with the Catholic power prevails against him by 
whom that power had been assailed. 

“We have traced the poticy of Justinian as if 
he had been consistent in its conception and its 
pursuit. But to see him as he was, we must turn 
froin the battle-tields of Ital the ecouncil- 
chambers of Constantinople, to the apartments 
ia which he lived doubting and intriguing, wasting 
his best resouree Ss, sacrificing his best generals, 
wavering and yielding throughout his ‘He 
had been the fizst, zantie doosicles 
‘of those reigning at Byzantium to prove himself 
a Roman emperor in sand in deed. ‘ For it 
was he, adds anoth were for Rome 
the things that belonged to Rome.’ Yet despite 
all adulation, Justinian live Lto know that he had 
recovered nothing, Mm soved nothing, which would 
endure. i | 
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‘Better were it for us, the Romans 
had sent to tell ] iim, ‘better to serve the Goths 
than to serve you. Still in the midst of uncer- 
taluties, thougl x4 to his own aggran- 
dizement, the aged eror expired. 
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as it was imperial and 





Roman, died had bereft it of its 
last faint breath in attempting to révive it in 
another Empire of Rom [ts corpse Jay un- 
buried in the Ryven m the West there 
were some scattered bones above the soil. Bui 
there conld be no more waived of the remains. 
The Roman Empire was past and gone.” 

There is an abruptness of style in ae 
Eliot’s writing, the peculiarity of which i 
somewhat disagreeablk His sentences are 


almost invariably athe up into fragmentary 
clauses, as is seen in the first of our extracis. 





historical student, are kept in the backg round. 
We might overlook a certain amount of senti- 
mental partiality in the biographer of one 
whose sex and rank, whose bezuty and misfor- 
tune, conspire to interest every reader in her 
favour. But no excuse can be tolerated for 
the suppression of documentary evidence, or 
for disregard of the ascertained facts of history. 
This unfairness Miss Strickland especially dis- 
plays in the manner in which she speaks of 
John Knox, and of * the good Regent’ Moray. 

We have shown in our review of the first 
volume how unfounded are many of her alle- 
gations as to the principles and conduct of the 
reformers, and how exaggerated are her repre- 
sentations of the personal character of their 
leader. When the young queen first came to 
Scotland she was surrounded by a popish 
court, and she was under the guidance of her 
uncles, the Guises. There was every danger 
that the same spirit which dictated the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew in Paris would re- 
gain its influence at Edinburgh. Against this 
influence Knox and his Protestant associates 
resolutely contended, and in all their efforts 
true loyalty and patriotism were es conspicuous 
as zeal for religion. But the facts revealed 
in MCrie’s biography of Knox are as much 
ignored as those which - Mignet has brought 
to light about Mary. In her zeal as an advo- 
cate Miss Strickland too much ‘forgets the 
duty of fidelity as a historian. 

Having felt it right thus again to notice with 
censure the spirit in which the life of Mary 
Stuart has been undertaken, we pass to the 
more agreeable task of noting the lively and 
graphic stvle of the na rative. The second 
volume opens with an account of the difficul- 
ties of Mary's position after her return to 
Scotland. Her conduet during her widow- 
hood was irre — In testimony of 
this Miss Strickland makes good use of a pas- 
letter from Randolph, the English 


to Cecil, after her marriage to 


sage ina 
ambassador, 
Darnley :— 


“**T must say,’ 
_ 





‘that she is 
that I have seen 


writes Randolph, 
so much altered from that majesty 


in her, and that modesty that I have wondered to 
be her, that she is not now counted, by her 
own subjects, to be the woman that she was.’ 


Little did he w 





ze imagine the 





This irregularity and abruptness have occ: 
lis irregularity and abruptness have occa- 
sionally a good effect, but when constantly 
used constitute an objectionable mannerism. 
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WE have already freely expressed 
of Miss Sitrickland’s merits 
as a historian in general, 
which she has wadertaken ” 
Stuart’ in particular (* L. ¢ "1852, p- 
From the first page of ea work it is plain 


that she is about to write a romantic panegyric, 
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not an impartial narrative. After justly ob- 
serving that Mary Stuart cannot be described 
by argumentative essays, she must be por- 
trayed by facts, the biography, somewhat in- 





et Ny commences with an elaborate 
dissertation. by : the mind of the reader 
is prepared for the facts to be afterwards pre- 
sented. At the outset of the history some 
authorities are studiously given, while others, 
such asthework of M. Mignet, which on certain 
points has convinced the judgment of every 
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inestimable service he was rendering to the repu- 
tation of Mary Stuart, by the refutation it affords 
to the libellous aspersions which the prejudice of 
















Knox against her religion induced that powerful 
and pop ular _organ of her foes to cast_on her 
queenly di , and feminine purity. What be- 

utions of personal indecorum with 





at of Buchanan’s base insinuations 
i and the charge of levity with 
vriters have attempted to defame her 
tandolpa, who had seen her almost 





| charac 


| every day om the time when she 
| arrived a bea ighteen from France, 
up to the peric marriage with Darnley, and 


| had he 
blind 
his intin acy 


rd the 


worst that could be said of her by 
and political falschood—who, by 
Mary Beton, had fulland unsus- 
« what her conduct in her 
was,—he ‘had wondered at 
the i rise and modesty he had remarked in her.’ 
What are the eulozgiums of BrantOéme, Caussin, 
and the rest of her adoring panegyrists, 
in comparison to the testimony of this unfriendly 
witness of the majesty and modésty of Mary 
Stuart's deportment during her widow reign in 
a ” 

Of the numerous suitors for Mary’s hand, 
and the intrigues and negotiations carried on 
in their favour, minute details are recorded. 
While the English agents were forwarding 
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same , time assailed from France wit! 1 proposals 
in behalf of every bachelor and widower prince 
of that realm, between she ages of fifteen and 
fifty, including the youthful sovereign himself 
and his brother.” Conside ering the ecclesias- 
tical tendencies usually apparent in Miss 
Strickland, we are pleased ‘o find her thus 
expressing herself with respeet to the suit of 
the Prince of Condé: 





“A last attempt to win Mary was made by the 
Prince de Condé, through the intercession of her 
uncle, Cardinal de Lorraine. The love of this 
illustrious Protestant hero was certainly of a very 
enduring character. The brave, the honest, the 
good Condé, was the very man whom her best 
friends could have desired for her husband: and had 
she been wise enough to select such a partner, it is 
not impossible that his virtues and manly tender- 
ness, adorning his religious profession, might have 
won her to embrace the tenets, or at least to con- 
form to a mode of worship so much more agreeable 
to her subjects than the ornate Church of the 
Middle Ages. But Mary was now irrevocably 
bound to Darnley, and, reckless of the worth of 
the true heart she rejected, she was occupying her- 
self with personal preparations for the public 
solemnisation of her nuptials with her secretly- 
wedded consort.” 


Of the Queen’s occupations and amusements 
in the early years of her Scottish reign some 
pleasing notices are given:— 


‘*She had the good policy to visit in turn every 
dictrict in Scotland, by which she made herself 
thoroughly acquainted with the condition of her 
people, and rendered herself admired and beloved 
wherever she came. She was present at the great 
huntings in Atholl, where two thousand High- 
landers had previously been employed to sweep the 
game from the woods and mountains about Athoil, 
Badenoch, Mar, and Moray. Mary entered into 
the sport with great zest, and enjoyed the satisfac- 
tion of being in at the death of five wolves, the last 
survivors of the salv age beasts which once formed 
the terror of the shepherds and lassies in those wild 
districts. No less than three hundred and thirty- 
six deer were slain in the course of this royal hunt. 
Hawks were brought to her Majesty from the Isle 
of Skye, and those who presented this acceptable 
offering were well rewarded. Mary’s occupations 
were not confined to sylvan sports. She held jus- 
tice courts: she made her advocate for the poor 
perform his duty. by pleading for those who suffered 
wrong and could not afford to seek redress. She 
gave receptions to the ladies in those remote dis- 
tricts, who were unable to undertake a journey to 
Edinburgh to pay their homage to her in Holyrood; 
and she proclaimed a music-meeting, offering her 
own favourite harp as the prize of the best per- 
former. The fair Beatrice Gardyn, of Banchory, 
in Aberdeenshire, was adjudged by her Majesty to 
have surpassed all the courtly competitors, and 
even her own musicians, in skill and taste, as well 
as in the sweetness of her voice. Neither Miche- 
let, Mary’s newly-imported French musician, nor 
even her old-establishel favourite, David Riccio, 
were excepted. The poet-queen acknowledged the 
superiority of the native melodies of Scotland to 
the most elaborate harmonies which foreign science 
could produce ; and when she felt the soul-thrilling 
power of a Scottish ballad, from the lips of a 
sweet- voiced Scottish lassie, the generous Sovercign 

hailed her young subject as the Queen of Song, and 

accorded the harp to her, with this compliment, 
‘You alone are worthy to possess the instrument 
you touch so well.’ Queen Mary’s harp is still 
preserved by the descendants of Beatrice Gardyn, 
at Lude. It was originally graced with a portrait 
of the royal donor, end the arms of Scotland in 
solid gold, enriched with several gems, two of 
which were considered of great value: but these 
vere stolen during the civil wars.” 


It is on the incident here narrated that 
Hogg founded his poem of ‘ The Queen’s 





_ the pretensions of Leicester, ‘ she was at the 
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Wake,’ but by mistake, or by poetical license, 
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he makes Holyrood palace the scene of the 
contest. From Dalze! is quoted in a footnote 
the recent history of the Queen’s harp:— 

‘Queen Mary’s harp was strung anew, tuned, 
and played on in the year 1806. <A lady of the 
family of Gardyn of Banchory, subsequently of 
Troup, having married a descendant of Robertson 
of Lude, transferred the relic thither. It is some- 
what smaller than the Caledonian harp, and is 
adapted fortwenty-eightstrings, thelongest twenty- 
four inches, the shortest two and a half. 'This 
instrument had been for centuries in the Lude 
family; and is now in the possession of Stuart of 
Dalguise, Perthshire.” 

Had it not been for the deeply-rooted na- 
tional feeling against the religion of Mary, her 
popularity would have been unbounded. Of 
this an illustration is afforded in an anecdote 
recorded in a letter of Randolph to the Earl 
of Bedford, which he calls ‘ a lyttle historie:’ 

‘*What mischief this mischievous mass worketh 
here amongst us your lordship seeth, and hereby we 
may conjecture what will ensue if she match witha 
Popish prince. At her coming to the Laird of 
Lundie’s house in Fife, who is a grave ancient 
man [with] white head and white beard, he kneel- 
eth down unto her, and saith like words to these: 
‘Madam, this is your own house, and the land 
belongeth to the same; all my goods and gear is 
yours. ‘These seven boys’ (which are as tall men as 
any man hath in Scotland, and the leagt of them, 
youngest, is twenty-five years of age) ‘and myself 
will wear our bodies in your Grace’s service without 
your Majesty’s charge, and we will serve you truly. 
But, Madam, one humble petition J would make 
unto your Grace in recompense of this—that your 
Majesty will not have no mass in this house so 
long as it pleaseth your Grace to tarry in it.’ The 
Queen took well enough these words, but asked 
him ‘Why? He said, ‘I know it to be worse 
than the mickle devle,’ with many other spiteful 
words against it.” 

“We pass over the disagreeable subject of 
Mary’s marriage with Darnley, and his cruel 
treatment of her, of which Miss Strickland 
speaks in no measured terms of reprobation:— 

“The wife of an Edinburgh burgess would scarce 
have brooked such treatment; what then must have 
been the feelings of Scotland’s Queen and loveliest 
woman, when exposed to public insults from the 
ungrateful springaid whom she had fondly asso- 
ciated in her regality. * * * The royal rose of 
Scotland had indeed wasted her sweetness and her 
charms on a bosom unworthy of the envied lot of 
winning and wearing a prize, for which the 
mightiest and most illustrious princes of Europe 
had contended in vain.” 

Miss Strickland’s account of the assassina- 
tion of Rizzio will be read with interest, and 

resents a characteristic specimen of her style. 
The recent researches of Prince Labanoff, and 
other historical discoveries, have supplied 
materials fora more full and consistent narra- 
tive of the whole affair than has hitherto ap- 
peared :— 

‘The day appointed for the great enterprise by 
the conspirators, with consent of their infatuated 
tool Darnley, was Saturday, March 9, 1565-6, as 
concerted between them, the Earl of Moray, and 
the other rebel Lords in England. In the gloam- 
ing of the evening of that day, five hundred men, 
some in secret armour, the rest in jacks and steel- 
bonnets, with guns, pistols, swords, bucklers, Jed- 
burgh staves, and halberts, assembled themselves 
in the Abbey Close, and about the Queen’s Palace 
of Holyrood. The Earl of Morton introduced 
about eight score of those judged by him fittest for 
the purpose into the inner court: he then ordered 
the gates to be locked, and took possession of the 
keys. As he was Mary's Lord-Chancellor, no sus- 


picion was entertained respecting his intentions by 
her inferior servanis, whose loyalty at all times 
shamed the titled traitors by whom she was sur- 
rounded. 


When Morton had taken these steps he 
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came to Darnley, accompanied by a party of the 
banded conspirators, and told him all was ready. 
Darnley was ready too, having taken his supper an 
hour earlier than usual, in company with Moray’s 
brother-in-law, Lord Lindsay of the Byres, George 
Dougias the Postulate, and Lord Ruthven, who, 
though dying of an incurable bodily malady, and 
vexed with a burning fever, had risen from his 
sick-bed on the keen scent for blood : scarcely able 
to support himself, he had donned his armour to 
play the leading part in the anticipated butchery. 
Darnley’s suite of apartments was on the ground- 
floor, immediately under those of his royal spouse, 
to which he had at all times access by means of a 
small spiral staircase, called a limanga, leading 
through a private passage to a door opening into 
her bedroom concealed behind the tapestry hang- 
ings. Of this door ie alone, besides her Majesty, 
possessed a key. Darnley, now an inveterate 
drinker, tust, we think, have been plied by his 
evil companions with many a deep potation ere he 
could so far forget his duty as a prince, a gentle- 
man, and a husband, as to abuse the conjugal privi- 
lege of free access at all hours to his royal consort’s 
chamber, by availing himself of that means of 
introducing a band of murderous traitors into her 
private sanctuary. If we may credit their state- 
ment, the proposal of doing so, which probably 
even their hardihood had not gone so far as to 
suggest, emanated from himself. ‘I will have 
open the door,’ said he, ‘and keep her in talk till 
you come in,’ only one person at a time being able 
to ascend the narrow stair. 

‘* Mary being indisposed, had been enjoined by 
her physicians to keep herself very quiet, and 
sustain her strength with animal food, instead of 
observing the Lent fast. She was, therefore, sup- 
ping privately in her closet—a small cabinet about 
twelve feet in length and ten in breadth, within 
her hedroom—in company with Jane, Countess of 
Argyll, and Lord Robert Stuart, Commendator of 
Holyrood Abbey (her illegitimate brother and 
sister), attended by Beton, Laird of Creich, one of 
the masters of her household, Arthur Erskine, her 
equerry, her French doctor, and several other per- 
sons. David Riccio was also present, the Queen 
expressly says, ‘among others our servants.’ Her 
statement is confirmed by the testimony of that 
faithful historian Camden, who, writing with the 
key to all the mysterious tragedies of her life and 
reign, Cecil’s secret correspondence, before him, 
states ‘that David Riccio was standing at the side- 
board, eating something that had been sent to him 
from the Qucen’s table.’ This wasin strict accord- 
ance with the customs of the court and period. The 
assassins, in the plausible brief prepared for their 
defence and Mary’s defamation, by their special 
advisers and confederates in the murder, Randolph 
and Bedford, and also in Cecil’s edition of the poli- 
tical document bearing the name of ‘Morton and 
Ruthven’s Narrative of the Slaughter of David,’ 
affirm, ‘that he was sitting at the other end of the 
table, with his cap on.’ The cap is undoubtedly 
an English interpolation, not mentioned by Bu- 
chanan or Knox, neither of whom would have 
failed to enlarge on a circumstance so much to 
their purpose, if it had not been liable to be dis- 
proved by numerous witnesses. That Riccio was 
seated at the reyal board, though denied by good 
authorities, was not impossible; and even if it 
were so, what does it prove’—or in what other 
light can such a circumstance be regarded than as 
a trait of the good feeling and characteristic cour- 
tesy of a sovereign, whose mind and manners were 
too far in advance of a semi-barbarous age to treat 
her Secretary—a man of signal attainments and 
accomplishments—with no greater respect than if 
he had been a lackey? The generous spirit and 
refined taste of Mary Stuart taught her to reject 
the slavish idolatries usually exacted by regality in 
the medieval centuries. 

‘Darnley, having led the way up the private 
stair from his apartment into his wife’s bedroom, 
entered her cabinet alone, about seven o'clock. 
Neither surprise nor disturbance was manifested at 
his appearance vy the Queen or her company; on 
the contrary, he seemed to be to Mary a welcome 
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guest; for when he placed himself beside her in 
the double chair of state, one seat whereof had in 
his absence remained unoccupied, she kindly in- 
clined herself towards him, to receive and recipro- 
cate the conjugal caresses with which he greeted 
her: they kissed each other, and embraced, and 
Darnley cast his arm about her waist, with deceit- 
ful demonstrations of fondness. Conventional civi- 
lities were next exchanged between the royal pair. 
‘My Lord, have you supped?’ inquired Mary: 
‘T believed you would have finished your supper 
by this time.’ Darnley evasively replied, indirectly 
implying an apology for interrupting a meal he did 
not intend to share. Before the utterance of 
another word, the tapestry masking the secret pas- 
sage into the Queen’s bedroom was pushed aside, 
and Ruthven, pale, ghastly, and attenuated, in- 
truded himself upon the scene. The evil reputa- 
tion of this nobleman, both as a sorcerer and an 
assassin, had from the first rendered him an object 
of instinctive horror to Mary. He had been withal 
the sworn foe of her mother: yet, in consequence 
of his being the husband of Lady Lennox’s sister, 
she had, since her marriage with Darnley, com- 
pelled herself to treat him with civility. She knew 
he had long been confined to his bed with an incu- 
rable disease; and a its had been reported to her 
on that very day that he was in mortal extremity, 
she concluded, from his wild and haggard appear- 
ance, and the strange fashion in which he burst 
into her presence, that he had escaped from his 
chamber in a sudden access of delirium, imagining 
himself perhaps pursued by the vengeful spectre 
of his murdered victim, Charteris, Laird of Kin- 
cleugh. Under the folds of his loose gown, Mary 
could see that his gaunt figure was sheathed in 
mail. He brandished a naked rapier in his hand, 
and had donned a steel casque over the night- 
cap in which his livid brow was muffled: a more 
frightful apparition could scarcely have startled the 
eyes of a young teeming matron. Her first im- 
pulse was to utter an exclamation of terror and 
surprise; but recollecting herself, she kindly 
addressed him in these words: ‘My Lord, I was 
coming to visit you in your chamber, having been 
told you were very ill, and now you enter our pre- 
sence in your armour. What does this mean? 

‘Ruthven flung himself into a chair, and with 
a sarcastic sneer replied, ‘I have, indeed, been 
very ill, but I find myself well enough to come 
here for your good.’ She, observing his look and 
manner, said, ‘And what good can you do me? 
You come not in the fashion of one who meaneth 
well.’ ‘There is no harm intended to your Grace,’ 
replied Ruthven, ‘nor to any one, but yonder pol- 
troon David; it is he with whom I have to speak.’ 
‘What hath he done?’ inquired Mary. ‘Ask the 
King your husband, madam.’ She turned in sur- 
prise to Darnley, who had now risen, and was 
leaning on the back of her chair. ‘What is the 
meaning of this!’ she demanded. He faltered, 
affected ignorance, and replied, ‘I know nothing 
of the matter.’ Mary on this, assuming a tone of 
authority, ordered Ruthven to leave her presence, 
under penalty of treason. As he paid no attention 
to her behest, Arthur Erskine and Lord Keith 
(who was one of her Masters of the Household), 
with her French apothecary, attempted to expel 
him forcibly. ‘Lay no hands on me, for I will 
not be handled,’ exclaimed Ruthven, brandishing 
his rapier. ‘Then another of the banditti,’ as our 
Italian authority not inappropriately designates 
the confederates, made his appearance with a 
horse-pistol, called a dag, in his hand. He was 
immediately followed by others of the party, in 
warlike array. ‘What is the meaning of this” 
exclaimed Mary; ‘do you seek my life ?’ 

‘* “No, madam,’ replied Ruthven, ‘but we will 
have out yonder villain Davie,’ making a pass at 
him as he spoke. The Queen prevented the blow 
by seizing his wrist, and, rising to her feet intre- 
pidly, interposed the sacred shield of her royal 
person between her ferocious Baron and the de- 
fenceless little foreigner, who had retreated into 
the recess of the embayed window, and was hold- 
ing in his trembling hand the dagger he had 
drawn, but had not the courage, or possibly the 
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skill, to use in his own defence, his weapon being 
the pen of a ready writer—his manual skill con- 
fined to the lute or viol. ‘If my Secretary have 
been guilty of any misdemeanor,’ said Mary to the 
assailants, ‘I promise to exhibit him before the 
Lords of the Parliament, that he may be dealt with 
according to the usual forms of justice.’ ‘ Here is 
the means of justice, madam,’ cried one of the 
assassins, producing arope. ‘Madam,’ said David 
aside to the Queen, ‘I am a dead man.’ ‘Fear 
not,’ she replied aloud, ‘the King will never suffer 
you to be slain in my presence; neither can he 
forget your faithful services.’ It was probably this 
appeal to her husband's better feelings, coupled 
with his remembrance of his former obligations to 
Riccio, that, touching a tender chord in Darnley’s 
bosom, produced the hesitation and irresolution 
described by the assassins themselves—‘ the King 
stood amazed, and wist not what to do.’ But he 
was in the hands of those who would not suffer him 
to draw back. ‘Sir,’ cried Ruthven, ‘take the 
Queen your wife and sovereign to you,’ thus re- 
minding their unhappy tool that he, was expected 
by his accomplices to perform his promise of taking 
on himself the responsibility of exerting masculine 
force, if requisite, in a personal struggle with her 
whom, by every law of nature, as well as by his 
oath of allegiance and of knighthood, he was bound 


’ to defend and cherish. 


‘** The slogan yell, ‘A Douglas, a Douglas!’ now 
resounded through that quarter of the palace. 
Morton and eighty of his followers, impatient of 
the delay of the King and the party he had intro- 
duced through his own privileged approach into 
his royal consort’s apartments, were ascending the 
grand staircase in full force, and prepared to con- 
clude the enterprise ‘by killing, slaying, and extir- 
pating,’ according to the letter of their bond, ‘all 
or any one who might oppose them, whomsoever it 
might be.’ The doors of her Majesty's presence- 
chamber were presently forced; her servants fled 
in terror, without venturing the slightest show of 
resistance to the overwhelming numbers of theruffian 
band.’ The sanctuary of the Queen’s bedroom was 
next profaned by the invaders, and the glare of their 
torches threw an ominous light on the conflicting 
agitated group at the farther end of the cabinet. 
The struggle of David Riccio for life had been pro- 
longed, in consequence of the determined resistance 
offered by the Queen, and the irresolution of her 
husband. The table, which had hitherto served as 
a barrier to prevent the near approach of the assail- 
ants, was now flung violently over on the Queen, 
with the viands, knives, and all that was upon it, 
by the fresh inbreak of unscrupulous men rushing 
forward to the work of death. Lady Argyll caught 
up one of the lighted candles in her hand, as it was 
falling, and thus preserved her royal sister and 
herself from being enveloped in flames. The pan- 
demonium to which Mary’s usually peaceful cabinet 
was suddenly transformed needed not that addi- 
tional horror. She was for a moment, it seems, 
overpowered with surprise, mortal terror, and pain, 
for she must have been severely hurt by the table 
and heavy plate upon it being hurled against her 
person: she would, moreover, have been éver- 
thrown by a shock so rude and unexpected, and 
probably crushed to death beneath the feet of the 
inhuman traitors who were raging round her, if 
Ruthven had not taken her in his arms and put her 
into those of Darnley, telling her at the same time 
‘not to be alarmed, for there was no harm meant 
to her, and all that was done was her husband's 
deed’—of him ‘who had come,’ as she exclaimed, 
in the bitterness of her heart, ‘to betray her with a 
Judas kiss.’ Her indignant sense of the outrage 
offered to her, both as Queen and woman, revived 
her sinking energies, instead of swooning, as they 
expected: she burst into a torrent of indignant re- 
proaches, and calling the unmannerly intruders 
‘Traitors and villains!’ ordered them to begone, 
under penalty of the severest punishment, and de- 
clared her resolution of protecting her faithful 
servant. ‘We will have out that gallant!’ cried 
Ruthven, pointing with his finger to the trembling 
Secretary, who had shrunk backwards to the very 
extremity of the window recess, behind the stately 





figure of the Queen, for refuge, while she continued 
intrepidly to confront the throng of banded ruffians. 

‘**Let him go, Madam; they will not harm him,’ 
exclaimed Darnley. . 

** «Save my life, Madam! Save my life for 
God’s dear sake!’ shrieked Riccio, clinging to her 
robe for protection. Mary in vain essayed the 
eloquence of tears, entreaties, and expostulations ; 
she adjured her subjects, by their duty to her as 
their Queen, by the consideration dué to her sex, 
and above all to her present situation, sufficiently 
apparent, not to shed blood in her presence, add- 
ing ‘that it would be more for their honour as well 
as hers that her Secretary, if he had offended, 
should be proceeded against according to the forms 
of justice.’ ‘Justitia, justitia!’ reiterated the 
wretched foreigner, catching in his despair at the 
word. One less regarded by the ruthless men who 
were banded for his murder he could scarcely have 
used. The first blow was given by the Postulate, 
George Douglas, who stabbed him over the Queen’s 
shoulder with such fury that the blood was sprinkled 
over her garments, and the dagger left sticking in 
his side ; others followed the example; and Darnley 
having succeeded in unlocking the tenacious grasp 
with which the wretched victim clung to the Queen’s 
robe, he was dragged, while vainly crying for 
mercy and for justice, from her feet. Mary would 
still have struggled for his preservation, but 
Darnley, forcing her into a chair, stood behind it, 
holding her so tightly embraced that she could not 
rise. The ferocious fanatic, Andrew Ker of Fau- 
donside, presented a cocked pistol to her side, with 
a furious imprecation, telling her he would shoot 
her dead if she offered resistance. ‘ Fire,’ she un- 
dauntedly replied, ‘if you respect not the royal 
infant in my womb.’ The weapon was hastily 
turned aside—it was by the hand of Darnley. 

* * * * * 


‘‘Darnley had consented to the crime, and 
given the treason the sanction of his presence, but 
he had revolted from the barbarism of lending his 
personal assistance in the butchery. As a Prince 
and a gentleman, he could not force his hand to 
plunge a knife into the unfortunate creature, with 
whom he had lived on terms of familiar friendship, 
and had even played at tennis with him on the 
preceding day. His heart failed, his mind misgave 
him, and he would fain have drawn back; but for 
him there was no retreat. George Douglas, the 
Postulate, who had dealt the first blow to the un- 
fortunate Secretary, by stabbing him over the 
Queen’s shoulder with his own whingar, concluded 
the business by snatching Darnley’s dagger from 
the sheath and plunging it into the mangled corpse, 
exclaiming at the same time, ‘This is the blow of 
the King,’ leaving the royal weapon sticking in 
the wound, to draw public attention to the com- 
plicity of Mary’s consort in the assassination, and 
prevent any credit from being given to his denia 
by either her or her people. They had at first 
proposed to hang the unfortunate Secretary, and 
others of Mary’s officers with him, having brought 
cords for that purpose. With those cords they 
now bound the murdered man’s feet together, and 
dragging him along the floor of the Queen’s cham- 
ber, hurled him down the narrow staircase into 
the King’s lobby, where his corpse was stripped 
and spoiled of the decorations, especially a jewel of 
great value, which he had hanging round his neck 
at the time of the murder,—perhaps the costly 
diamond sent to him by Moray from England, to 
purchase his pardon. David was attired, as eti- 
quette required on that fatal night, being in 
attendance on the Queen, in a rich court-dress, 
called in the nomenclature of the costume of the 
period ‘a night-gown,’ of black figured damask, 
faced with fur, a satin doublet, and russet-coloured 
velvet hose, or haute-chaussée. 

‘* Mary and Darnley were left alone together in 
their cabinet, and the key of the door was turned 
upon them both, while the assassins completed 
their sanguinary work, and disposed of the body of 
the murdered man. During this brief pause, Mary, 
exhausted by the agonising conflict she had endured, 
wept silently. Darnley, whose feelings were far 
less enviable even than those of his injured wife, 





continued to protest ‘that no harm was intended,’ 
He had said so at first, and he repeated the same 
words even after the cries of the murdered victim 
were hushed in death.” 

The present volume brings the history down 
to the time of Darnley’s proposed departure 
to France, the prevention of which the biogra- 
pher urges as conclusive proof of the continued 
attachment of Mary to her husband:— 

‘If her desire of being rid of her handsome 
young husband were indeed so great, why did she 
not permit him to retire to France without oppo- 
sition? It would have been easy enough for her to 
have had him murdered or imprisoned there, 
through her all-powerful kindred, if she had che- 
rished those evil intentions against him of which 
her calumniators accuse her. Why, then, we re- 
peat, did she not let him go? Is there the female 
heart that has ever felt the power of a constant and 
enduring love—a love which neither time nor 
injuries can alienate—that does not mentally reply, 
‘Because she was a faithful wife, and a fond, weak 
woman, whose realm would have been to her as a 
desert in the absence of the object of her yearning 
affection, unworthy though he were of her re- 
gard?” 

Miss Strickland is approaching the most 
difficult part of her work, and we are curious 
to see how she will sustain the part of an 
apologist and advocate, where even Tytler and 
other warmest panegyrists of the unfortunate 
queen find it necessary to speak of her with 
regretful pity. 





Blue Jackets; or, Chips of the Old Block. 
A Narrative of the Gallant Exploits of 
British Seamen, and of the Principal Events 
in the Naval Service during the Reign of 
Queen Victoria. By W. H. S. Kingston, 
Esq. Grant and Griffith. 

We have read this book with far more plea- 

sure than the report of the recent Peace Con- 

ference. Pax queritur bello, was the motto 
of Oliver Cromwell, and the spirit of the words 
actuates every brave and good warrior. Sir 

Charles Napier, in his excellent speech at 

Edinburgh, declared that he never fought but 

for the sake of putting an end to fighting, and 

that the only justifiable end of war was to 
secure peace and good-will on earth. As 
human nature is constituted, there will always 
be violence and oppression and wrong, and 
these must be met by foree, when appeals to 
reason and conscience will not be listened to. 
The gallant Admiral surprised his commercial 
and sentimental audience at the Peace Confer- 
ence, by declaring that none were so opposed 
to war as military and naval men, because they 
knew best its horrors and its evils. Nelson 
and Wellington were memorable and_suffi- 
cient instances of this, and Sir Charles Napier 
made effective reference to their well-known 
love of peace. Happy is it when power is 
used in the service of freedom, justice, and 
philanthropy. Such has long been the honour- 
able distinction of the British nation. Not 
for conquest or aggression, or other objects 
of ambition and wrong, but for self-defence, 
and in behalf of civilization and humanity, the 

British arms, by sea and land, sustain their 

renown. Mr. Kingston’s account of some of 

the services of the navy during the reign of 

Victoria, proves that ‘the Blue Jackets’ of 

the present day are ‘true chips of the old 

block’ in skill, daring, and spirit, worthy suc- 
cessors of the men who conquered at the Nile 
and Trafalgar. They prove, too, that— 


‘‘The British Navy is not kept up for mere pomp 
and parade, or for supporting in idleness any class 
of the community; but that whenever hard blows 
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have been exchanged, it has given and taken a fair 
share of them—that it has been ever actively em- 
ployed in protecting British Colonies and British 
Commerce in all parts of the world—that through 
its means disputes have been settled, which could 
in no other way have been brought to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion, and might have plunged the nation 
in war—that it has ever been found engaged on 
the side of justice and humanity—that not only 
has it, on numberless occasions, preserved the lives 
and property of British subjects, but also the 
existence of thousands of human beings of all 
nations and creeds, and of every degree of civiliza- 
tion, who would, without its aid, have been doomed 
to destruction—that, by its exertions, British trade 
to China, South America, and many other parts of 
the world, has been immeasurably increased—that 
with much suffering and sacrifce of life it has, in 
the most pestiferous of climates, greatly decreased, 
and in some places suppressed, the nefarious slave- 
trade—that for the benefit of science and naviga- 
tion, it has explored the most distant regions, pene- 
trating to the icy poles as well as up the rivers of 
‘Africa—that it has surveyed a wide extent of coast, 
visited constantly by merchantmen, though to their 
great peril, often before imperfectly known—that 
it has made the British name loved and respected 
in all lands—and that without a single exception, 
under circumstances the most difficult and trials 
the most appalling, it has ever been found willing 
and ready nobly to do its duty.” 





The records commence with the capture of 
Aden in 1839, and the war in Syria in 1840, 
concluding with the story of the late Burmese 
war, the African coast blockade, and the 
North Polar expeditions. Many readers will 
be surprised to find that the British navy has 
been engaged in so much active service during 
the comparatively peaceful reign of Victoria. 
Besides those above-named, the chief narra- 
tives of Mr. Kingston’s book relate to the war 
in China, suppression of piracy in Borneo and 
the Eastern Archipelago, the Niger expedi- 
tion, the warfare on the rivers La Plata and 
Parana in 1845, the New Zealand war, 1845 
to 1847, and the destruction of Lagos. Other 
occasional services occurred during the same 
period, and in a separate chapter an account 
is given of spirited and gallant exploits, in 
which the courage and humanity of British 
sailors have been displayed otherwise than in 
actual warfare. Of the latter class of inci- 
dents the following is one out of multitudes of 
instances :— 


“Her Majesty’s ship Collingwood, Captain 
R. Smart, was lying off the port of Callao, in 
China, on the 20th of August, 1844. There were 
at the time two mates on board, Mr. Roderick 
Dew and the Hon. Frederick William Walpole. 
The latter officer had, it appears, in the afternoon 
gone on board a cutter-yacht belonging to a gen- 
tleman at Callao. As night came on there was a 
fresh breeze blowing, which knocked up a short 
chopping sea. It was also very dark, so that 
objects at any distance from the ship could scarcely 
be discerned. The officer of the first watch on 
that night was Lieutenant R. Quin, and the mate 
of the watch was Mr. R. Dew. In those seas the 
currents run very rapidly, and where the ship lay 
there was a very strong tide. Just as the quarter- 
masters had gone below to call the officers of the 
middle watch, it being then close upon 12 o'clock, 
the look-out man forward reported a boat ahead 
under sail. The Lieutenant of the watch, on 
going to the gangway, observed a small cutter on 
the starboard bow, which, as well as he could make 
out, through the obscurity, appeared to be hove 
to. He judged, from the position of the cutter, 
that she wished to communicate with the ship, but 
It was impossible to see what was taking place on 
board her. Shortly afterwards a dark object was 
observed on the water on the starboard bow ap- 
proaching the ship, but it did not look like a boat. 
When it was at the distance of seventy or eighty 





yards, it was hailed by the sentry. An answer 
was returned, but too indistinctly for the officers 

aft to understand what was said. The sentry, how- 

ever, on the forecastle seems to have made out the 
answer, for he instantly sung out the startling cry 

of ‘A man overboard!’ No boats were down at 

the time, and in that hot tideway in another minute 
the drowning man would have been swept past the 

ship, and carried, in all probability, out to sea, 

where he must have perished. Mr. Dew was for- 

ward ; whether or not he knew who was the person 

in peril of his life, I cannot say, probably any 
humap being would equally have claimed his aid ; 

but without a moment’s hesitation, he jumped fear- 

lessly overboard, and swam to the assistance of the 
man he supposed was drowning. He struck out 
bravely, but could not at first succeed in the object 
for which he was aiming. Meantime the order for 
lowering a boat was given, but long before she was 
got into the water, the figure of a human being 
was discerned close to the ship. The sentry again 
hailed, when a voice, which was recognised as that 
of Mr. Walpole’s, answered with a cry for help. 

Mr. Dew cheered him up, by letting him know 
that he was coming to his assistance, and very 
soon after he got up to him, and found him cling- 
ing to a small boat, full of water, and as he was 
encumbered with a heavy pea-coat, holding on with 
the greatest difficulty. Mr. Dew, who was lightly 
clad and fresh, enabled him to guide the swamped 
boat up to the ship, near which the current was 
of itself carrying her. As they passed near the 
gangway 2 coil of rope was hove to them, which 
they getting hold of, the boat was hauled along- 
side, and Mr. Walpoie and his gallant preserver, 
Mr. Dew, were brought safely upon deck. Mr. 
Walpole then gave an account of the accident 
which had befallen him. He had shoved off from 
the cutter in her dingy, which was very soon 
swamped, and as the tide would not allow him to 
regain her, he was being carried rapidly to destruc- 
tion, and would, he gratefully asserted, have in- 
evitably perished, had it not been for the heroic 
conduct of Mr. Dew, who, under Providence, was 
thus the means of preserving his life.” 


It must have been very gratifying to the 
author to record among the examples of gal- 
lant conduct some of the services of a nephew 
of his own, Lieutenant A. B. Kingston. Of 
these a graphie description is given, too long 
to quote, but the nature of them will be 
gathered from the official certificate given by 
his commanding officer, Captain Tucker, of 


H.M.S. Wolverine:— 


‘* These are to certify to my Lords-Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty, that Mr. Arthur B. Kingston 
(mate), served as supernumerary mate on board 
Her Majesty’s sloop under my command, from 
the 28th day of November, 1829, to the date 
hereof, during which time, by his judgment and 
presence of mind, he saved the lives of four of this 
sloop’s crew, when he had charge of the Lark 
schooner (detained in the river here for being en- 
gaged in the slave trade) when bringing her out of 
the river, in company with another detained 
schooner (the Asp) in command of Lieut. Du- 
maresq, senior lieutenant of this sloop, when both 
vessels were in imminent danger of being lost on 
the bar, over which the sea was running very high 
and breaking very heavy. The Asp having 
crossed the inner bar, and being outside the Lark, 
and on the outer bar, had the pinnace and gig of 
this sloop in a tremendous sea washed away from 
the stern, with four men in them, the Lark at 
the time being on the inner bar, with the sea 
breaking over and into the vessel, and in great 
danger of being lost. Mr. Kingston, seeing the 
imminent danger the men were in, and that they 
must be lost if he did not pick them up, let his 
anchor go when he considered the vessel in that 
position when, if brought up, the boat must drift 
close to him, when the sea made clear breaches 
over the vessel, and nearly filled her; but he had 
the happiness of saving the lives of the four men 





in the boat, by throwing ropes into the boat as 








they drifted close by, saving not only the lives of 
the men, but the boats, having himself lost the 
boat of the vessel and the cutter of this sloop which 
had been secured astern, the cutter having been 
thrown by one of the rollers in and on the quarter 
of the Lark, where she remained until the next 
sea and roll, when she fell over the side and sank. 
On picking up the boat, Mr. Kingston not being 
able to shorten in the cable and weigh, slipped the 
cable and made sail, and after many risks of strik- 
ing on the bars, for which he had no pilot, he suc- 
ceeded in taking the vessel out, although it was 
sunset when he saved the men, and dark before he 
got clear of the bar. 

““Mr. Kingston also jumped overboard from 
this sloop in the river at Sierra Leone, to save a 
boy who had fallen overboard, and, in falling, 
struck against the sweeps on the top-sail-yard, 
stowed on the quarter. During the time he served 
on board the Wolverine, Mr. Kingston conducted 
himself in every respect very much to my satis- 
faction.” 

The services of the African squadron have 
been conspicuous, both for special actions of 
daring and spirit, and for the general results 
to civilization and humanity. From the his- 
tory of the destruction of Lagos, long the most 
infamous den of the slave-traders, we give one 
passage :— 

‘‘All being ready, the boats, as before mentioned, 
in line abreast, pulled in towards the stockade, 
where the best place for landing appeared to exist, 
keeping up all the time a continued fire of spheri- 
cal, grape, and canister shot. As the boats touched 
the shore, they received a discharge directly in 
their faces, of some 1500 muskets, but, notwith- 
standing this, they undauntingly landed, and form- 
ing on the beach, after some severe fighting they 
forced their way into the stockade, driving out the 
enemy, who fled into the thick bush close to the 
rear of it. Among those who had landed and 
charged with Captain Lyster were Mr. Walling 
and Mr. Spruole, surgeons of the Penelope, and 
who afterwards exposed themselves equally in their 
attendance on the wounded under fire. Scarcely 
had the blacks retreated than Lieut. Corbett rushed 
ahead, and spiked all the guns in the fort. 

“This object being accomplished, Capt. Lyster 
issued orders for the re-embarkation of the party, 
but scarcely had he done so, when it was disco- 
vered that the enemy having made a desperate rush 
at the first life-boat, had succeeded in getting hold 
of her, and were tracking her along the beach 
towards the spot where the guns were posted which 
had first opened on the Jeazer. On seeing this, 
the British, headed by their gallant leader, Captain 
Lyster, hurried down to the shore for the purpose 
of retaking her, but some delay occurred in conse- 
quence of having to divide her crew of sixty men 
among the other boats, which somewhat crowded 
them. The enemy, on seeing this, rushed back 
from their concealment in the woods, by swarms, 
and poured in a destructive crushing fire on the 
boats, at pistol range. On this occasion, a gallant 
young officer, Mr. F. R. Fletcher, midshipman, in 
command of the second cutter, and who had charge 
of the boats while on shore, was shot through the 
head and killed. Several officers and men had 
before heen wounded on shore, among whom was 
Lieut. Williams of the Marine Artillery, who, 
though hit in three places, had continued at the 
head of his men till they returned to the boats. 
Commander Hillyar was also wounded, and very 
many of the men were killed. Among the latter 
was James Webb, gunner’s mate, belonging to the 
first life-boat. When he saw that she was likely 
to fall into the hands of the blacks, he made a des- 
perate attempt to spike her guns, but while thus 
engaged, he was cut down by the enemy and mor- 
tally wounded. While Commander Hillyar was 
arranging the boats, so that they might keep up 
their fire as they retreated to the 7'eazer, some of 
the Kroomen on board Mr. Beecroft’s Victoria let 
go her anchor, and there she lay exposed entirely 
to the fire of the blacks. On seeing this, Captain 





Lyster pulled back to her to learn what was the 
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matter— ‘What has occurred now?’ he asked of 
Mr. Blight, the boatswain. ‘The Kroomen let go 
the anchor without orders,’ he replied. ‘Then slip 
your cable and get out of this,’ exclaimed Captain 
Lyster. ‘It’s a chain-cable, clenched to the bot- 
tom, and we can’t unshackle it,’ replied Mr. Blight. 
On hearing this disheartening intelligence, Captain 
Lyster jumped on board to see what assistance he 
could render. Just then, Lieut. Corbett staggered 
up towards the stern, exclaiming, ‘I have done it, 
and am alive?’ In truth, he had cut the chain- 
cable with a cold chisel, and in so doing, while 
leaning over the bows of the boat, had received 
five different wounds, which, with the addition of 
a@ severe one received on shore, rendered him 
almost helpless. His right arm was hanging to his 
side, but he still with his left worked away, 
and assisted in getting the Victoria off to the 
Teazer. While Captain Lyster was leaving the 
Victoria to get into his own boat, he was shot in 
the back with a musket-ball. On account of the 
hot fire to which they were still exposed, and the 
number of men already killed and wounded, he 
judged that he should not be justified in attempt- 
ing to recover the life-boat on that occasion. 
Leaving her, therefore, on the beach, the party 
returned to the Teazer. The people who had at 
first got possession of the life-boat had afterwards 
abandoned her, but they now returned, and some 
forty or fifty got into her, intending to carry her 
off. Seeing this, Mr. Balfour, acting-mate, assisted 
by Mr. Dewar, gunner, pulling back to the shore 
in the first cutter, threw a rocket towards her, and 
so well directed was it, that it entered her maga- 
zine, and blew it up. As soon as the party got 
back to the Teazer (having now pretty well silenced 
the fire of the enemy) they set to work to get all 
the provisions out of her, and then having thrown 
overboard all her coals, with the exception of ten 
tons, they contrived to shore her up, to await the 
tising of the tide. At length their exertions were 
crowned with success, and at sunset they succeeded 
in heaving her off. Then getting up the steam, 
they anchored out of gun-shot for the night. 

*‘On this unfortunate occasion there were no 
less than 13 men killed belonging to H.M.S. Pe- 
nelope, besides Mr. Fletcher and Mr. H. M. 
Gillham, master’s assistant, who afterwards died 
of his wounds ; while Captain Lyster, Commander 
Hillyar, Lieut. Corbett, and First Lieut. of Ma- 
rines, J. W. C. Williams, were wounded severely, 
together with 57 men of the Penelope, and 2 of 
the Teazer, most of them also very severely 
wounded. Crowded together in so small a vessel 
during the night, the poor fellows suffered severely, 
though the medical officers of the expedition, Mr. 
R. Carpenter, senior surgeon, Mr. Walling, assist- 
ant-surgeon of the Penelope, Dr. Barclay, acting- 
surgeon, and Dr. Sproule, assistant-surgeon, ex- 
erted themselves to their very utmost in the per- 
formance of their duty on the wounded. During 
the day they had never flinched from exposing 
their own lives, as, in the midst of the fire, they 
stepped from boat to boat to alleviate the sufferings 
of the wounded and dying. 

‘*Soon after 7 o'clock in the morning, the 
Teazyr was got under weigh, and finding the 
right channel, steamed up towards the Bloodhound, 
with the squadron of boats in her company. As 
soon as she was seen from the Bloodhound, Cap- 
tain Jones ordered that the guns of the Blood- 
hound’s gunboats should open a deliberate flanking 
fire on the west part of the enemy’s defences, and 
he then sent a boat under Mr. Bullen, his clerk, 
who was acting as his aid-de-camp, to point out 
to Captain Lyster the position in which he wished 
the Teazer to be anchored. At 8°10 the Teazer having 
anchored, Captain Jones pulled on board her, to con- 
sult further with Captain Lyster on their plan of pro- 
ceeding. The rocket-boats were then ordeced to take 
up a position to the northward of the Bloodhound. 
This was quickly done, and Lieut. Marshall threw 
some rockets with beautiful effect, setting fire to 
several houses, among which, to the satisfaction of 
all, was that of the Prime Minister Tappis. When 
this was seen, a hearty and spontaneous cheer ran 
through the whole squadron for the crew of the 





rocket-boat who had thus punished the chief in- 
stigator of the former attack on the British boats. 
After this, the rocket-boat shifted her position 
ahead of the Teazer, and.a general but deliberate 
fire was opened from the whele force. At 10°45 
Lieut. Marshall threw a rocket which struck the 
battery below Tappis’s house, and at the same time 
a shot from the Tcazer capsized the gun. The 
firing became still more rapid—an awful explosion 
ensued—a magazine of the enemy’s had blown up, 
and from this moment the fate of Lagos was de- 
cided.” 

As sinister influences have recently been 
brought to bear on a portion of the British 
press, and attempts have been made to excite 
public feeling against the continuance of the 
African coast blockade, it is encouraging to 
find the results of the benevolent efforts of 
England thus described by one who has paid 
anxious attention to the subject:— 

‘‘Regarded merely in a selfish point of view, 
for its commercial results, England will be repaid 
for every dollar she has expended upon this enter- 
prise, not only by the market she will have created 
in Africa for her manufactures, but likewise in the 
immense amount of valuable products that will be 
brought to her own shores from that country. 
But if these results acquire importance in connexion 
with commercial enterprise, how must they appear 
when contemplated in the light of humanity! We 
cannot contemplate this sudden and wonderful de- 
velopment of commerce in any other light than as 
one of those efficient agencies employed by Provi- 
dence, not only to raise up Africa from the lowest 
depths of barbarism, but to place her on a footing 
of respectability with the most favoured nations of 
the earth. The squadron has also put down piracy 
most completely, and has enabled a number of 
settlements belonging to various nations to exist 
and flourish. But it has done more than that, it 
has aided in protecting a number of zealous workers 
in Christ’s vineyard, who have been employed in 
sowing the seeds of the gospel in the land. ‘To 
the south of Sierra Leone, and between that and 
the Equator, that part of the coast where the 
efforts of the squadron to put down the slave-trade 
have been most successful, there have been founded, 
in fifteen or sixteen years, as many as twelve in- 
dependent missions, at the distance of 100 or 200 
miles from each other, embracing three times that 
number of distinct stations along the coast, and a 
still greater number of out-stations in the interior. 
The gospel is statedly preached to thousands and 
hundreds of thousands, not only along the frontier 
regions, but far in the interior. More than 10,000 
youths are now receiving a Christian education in 
the schools connected with these missions, and 
will ere long be sent forth to spread the blessings 
of education and Christianity far and near among 
the benighted inhabitants of the land.’ 

“In all these varied ways has the British 
squadron rendered important service to the cause 
of humanity. It has put down piracy on the 
African seas; has restored peace and tranquillity 
to a line of sea-coast of more than 2,000 miles; 
has called into existence a large and flourishing 
commerce, and, at the same time, has thrown the 
shield of its protection over the cause of Christian 
missions, and all the varied agency that nas been 
employed to promote the cause of humanity and 
civilization among the benighted inhabitants of 
this great continent. If these great objects are 
not worthy of British philanthropy, we know not 
where to find those that are.” 

Of the suppression of piracy in the seas of 
Borneo and the Eastern Archipelago a long 
account is given, and the following spontane- 
ous testimony is borne to the enterprise and 
humanity of Sir James Brooke : 

‘The accounts I have above given will suffi- 
ciently show the nature of the work the British 
squadron on the coast of Borneo is called on to 
perform, and the character of the people with whom 
it has to contend, as also the difficulties our gallant 
officers and men have to encounter, and triumph- 








ing over them, the benefit they have secured, both 
to the native inhabitants and to Great Britain her- 
self. When Mr. Brooke first went to Borneo, he 
found the country desolated by internal wars, the 
strong remorselessly preying on the weak in every 
direction, and, though possessing a soil abounding 
in the most valuable natural productions, and 
capable of yielding, under cultivation, an almost 
unlimited supply of the fruits of the earth, yet 
without any domestic or foreign commerce. Within 
a few years, by his enlightened exertions, he has, 
in a great degree, put a stop to piracy, by aid of 
the naval force placed at his disposal, he has in- 
duced the native tribes to live at peace with each 
other, and to attend to agriculture, and he has 
opened up an increasing commercial intercourse 
through all parts of the country. There breathes 
not a truer patriot or a more honest single-minded 
man than James Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak. He 
has since received the honour of knighthood ; but 
such a man honours those wao bestow honours on 
him—by accepting them. Whatever may be said 
to the contrary, we may be wal] assured that the 
British squadron on the coast of Borneo has not 
only supported the cause of humanity, but has ad- 
vanced, in no small degree, the material interests 
of Great Britain.” 

Out of hundreds of instances of personal 
gallantry or of disciplined courage, it is ditli- 
cult to select individual cases, and we must 
refer our readers to the book itself. If the 
naval service required any defence or eulogy, 
the mere statement of some of the facts re- 
corded in Mr. Kimgston’s pages would sutfice. 
They show that the noble spirit of British 
seainen is as conspicuous now as in the days 
of Blake and Nelson, while their services are 
directed to objects, the imporiauce and bene- 
ficence of which may well secure the sympathy 
and respect of the nation. 





NOTICES. 


A Schoolmasier’s Dijiiculties Abroad and at Home. 
Longman and Co. 

I¥ the calling of the schoolmaster is important and 
honourable, it has also peculiar trials and difficul- 
ties. To describe these, and to offer counsel and 
direction for meeting them, is the praiseworthy 
object of this little treatise. The remarks are 
usually judicious and practical, and the book is 
written in a kindly and pious spirit. We hope 
that the time is at hand when the authorized 
teacher of the young will no longer be looked upon 
asa mere drudge of the parish, and noticed pa- 
tronizingly as ‘‘the poor schoolmaster.” The 
elevation of the standard of learning required by 
the College of Preceptors, and the superior teachers 
sent out by the Normal Training Schools, will 
secure a higher position for those engaged in the 
public instruction of the young. But there will 
always be many to whom the lot of hardship and 
trouble will fall, and for these especially this work 
will prove a welcome handbook. it is adapted to 
the existing state of the profession, chapters being 
devoted to the relation in which teachers stand to 
committees, inspectors, and other authorities, as 
well as to pupils and pupil-teachers. Useful hints 
are also added on personal character and habits. 
We are much pleased with the spirit and the mat- 
ter of the book, and commend it cordially to the 
scholastic profession. It is intended for female 
teachers as well as those of the other sex, the term 
schoolmaster being used in its generic sense, to 
avoid repetition of the same words. 

Droits et Devoirs des Envoyés Diplomatiques. 
Documens recueillis et arrangés, par E. C. Gren- 
ville Murray. Bentley. 

Mr. Murray has compiled a very useful practical 

handbook of the rights and duties of foreign 

envoys. Under this department of diplomatic 


knowledge and experience are embraced many im- 
portant subjects, including passports, instructions, 
Custom-house privileges, police relations, official 
correspondence, forms of receptions and of 
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audiences, and a variety of other matters affecting 
the position and service of envoys in foreign coun- 
tries. By arbitrary custom and recorded prece- 
dents these matters are chiefly regulated, and Mr. 
Murray bas collected under each head statements 
and examples bearing upon the several topics. 
Much of the book relates to what Carlyle would 
sneeringly call the science of red-tape, but as the 
world goes such knowledge is essential to official 
men, and some acquaintance with it will afford 
interesting and not unprofitable study to the 
general reader. On the rights of legation, and 
other questions of international law, Walsingham, 
Milton, Temple, Rymer, Grotius, Puffendorff, 
Leibnitz, Vattel, Selden, Franklin, and other great 
men, have written, and some of the most memorable 
events in all history have turned on what mere 
library and fire-side philosophers like Carlyle rail at 
as official trifles. That there should be less mystery 
and less mummery connected with diplomacy all 
men of sense are agreed, but while the courtly 
forms and political arrangements of the old-world 
nations continue, the study of them is necessary 
even for the envoys of the American Republic. 
Mr. Murray’s book is written in French, which is 
the common language of diplomacy in Europe, and 
is to matters of state, as the author remarks, 
“what Latin is to the doctors, what Norman- 
French was to the law, what Greek was to the 
civilized world when the New Testament was 
written.” 


Kismet ; or, the Doom of Turkey. By Charles 
Macfarlane. Bosworth. 

Mr. MAcFARLANE’S ready and fluent pen is at 
home on every topic of the time, and subjects the 
most diverse are treated by him with equal ardour 
and facility. A panegyric on Wellington or Marl- 
borough, the Camp at Chobham or the Empire of 
Japan, the glory of Naples or the doom of Turkey— 
these and many other themes attest the diligence 
and versatility of one of the most fecund and popu- 
lar writers of the day. The affairs of Turkey are 
not new to Mr. Macfarlane. In 1829 he published 
‘Constantinople in 1828 ; or, a Residence of Sixteen 
Months in the Turkish Capital and Provinces,’ and 
in 1850, ‘Turkey and its Destiny,’ the result of 
Journeys made in 1847 and 1848, to examine into 
the state of that country. Passing events give 
interest to every authentic and recent account of a 
country of so much political importance, and in the 
present work the results of Mr. Macfarlane’s per- 
sonal observations and researches are presented. 
The political opinions of the author may not always 
obtain the reader's concurrence, but the book is 
instructive from the facts which it records, and 
pleasing from the style in which it is written. 
Those whose sympathies have been recently 
awakened in behalf of Turkey by fear or hatred of 
Russia, will find in this volume much that will tend 
to modify if not change their sentiments. If the 
protection of civilized Europe is to be thrown over 
the Ottoman Empire, it is certainly not from any- 
thing good in Turkish manners or institutions, as 
contrasted with the most barbarous of other re- 
gions of the world. The reformations about which 
much has been reported, have mostly been made 
under the pressure of political emergency. There 
18 no internal vitality or tendency to improvement 
in the effete Ottoman Empire. Mr. Macfarlane 
gives sad accounts of the real state of the country 
and of its rulers, including the present Grand 
Vizier, Redschid Pacha. At the present juncture 
this is an important book in its political bearings, 
as well as entertaining to the general reader as 
giving lively sketches of Turkish life and manners. 
Mr. Macfarlane, after re-visiting Turkey in 1850, 
States it as his decided conviction that the country 
18 In ‘fan incomparably worse condition” now 
than when he left it in 1828, and that ‘the last 
twenty years have not been years of progress, but 
years of rapid, awful decline.” 


The Theory of Moral Sentiments. To which is 
added A Dissertation on the Origin of Languages. 
By Adam Smith, LL.D., F.R.S., with the Me- 
moir of the Author by Dugald Stewart. Bohn. 

OF Adam Smith’s celebrated ethical treatise a new 





edition appears in Bohn’s Standard Library. The 
‘Dissertation on the Origin of Languages,’ a 
valuable philosophical and philological tract, is ap- 
pended. The account of the life and works of the 
autor, by Dugald Stewart, is one of the most 
pleasing and masterly pieces of biographical writing 
in the language. It is a model of what Memoirs 
of distinguished men ought to be, as indeed are all 
the Lives written by Stewart. The tendency in 
modern biography is to indulge in diffuseness, and 
to diverge needlessly into collateral subjects—a 
fault of which there is no ground for complaint in 
this eloquent memoir. Yet it is rich in recol- 
lections and descriptions of contemporary times 
and events, while affording an accurate and cri- 
tical notice of Adam Smith’s life and works. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Capuchin ; or, Scenes of Modern 
Monastic Life. By Girolamo Volpe. Partridge 
and Oakey. 
Tue name of Signor Girolamo Volpe is already 
favourably known as the translator into Italian of 
Mr. Samuel Warren’s apologue of the ‘Crystal 
Palace,’ the ‘ Lily and the Bee,’ as well as by other 
literary associations. In this volume Signor Volpe 
appears as the narrator of some passages in the life 
ofa friend and compatriot, Vicenzo Crespi, for- 
merly a Capuchin friar, but now, like his biogra- 
pher, a Protestant. The narrative has every in- 
ternal appearance of being a genuine and faithful 
story of real life, and, as such, affords a striking 
picture of modern Italian society, and an instructive 
illustration of the religious system by which 
Southern Europe is kept in mental degradation 
and slavery. We donot know whatussistance Signor 
Volpe may have had in the composition or the 
revision of his book, but it is admirably written, 
and displays a mastery of the English language rare 
in a foreigner. It is a very interesting narrative, 
and one likely to prove useful were it circulated in 
Italian among Signor Crespi’s countrymen. 
Gertrude and Emmeline, and other Poems. 
Manchester Lady. Saunders and Otley. 
WE have little belief in the inspiration of locality, 
and would be no more surprised to find a good 
poem produced in Manchester than a good chintz. 
Rather are we prejudiced favourably in our perusal 
of what may seem to be a work appearing under 
circumstances little suggestive of poetic associations. 
The Manchester Lady is not, however, a poet 
whom even critical gallantry can flatter as a modern 
Calliope. The pieces are not marked by originality 
or other peculiar merit, yet some of them are 
pleasing from their spirit and from their subject, 
and others are not devoid of poetical elegance. 
The romance of ‘The Three Students’ is the best 
piece in the book, both in the sentiments and the 
style. Three students are described as about to part, 
destined for different paths of noble effort, the first 
Zoing as a missionary to the heathen, the second as 
a volunteer in an Arctic searching expedition, and 
the third devoting himself to works of practical 
benevolence at home, the poem pointing out the 
equal though diverse heroism of the three young 
friends. The ode to Thomas Wright, the prison 
philanthropist, contains a nobletributeto his labours 
of Christian benevolence. We quote some of the 
stanzas :— 
“ But in the path of humble life, with lowly garb and mien, 
I see an old and simple man, in whom no guile hath been; 
No riches hath he to bestow, no worldly wealth hath he, 
Yet in his heart there dwells a store of wide benignity. 
Oh! bow thy head, thou warrior—thou Poet, turn aside, 
A greater yet than he is here, with all your fame and pride! 


By a 


“Amongst the fierce and black-hearted, the villain and the 
knave, 
He goeth with his gentle mien, with gentle words to save; 
He prayeth with the penitent, he mourneth with the sad, 
He hateth not the murderer, he scorneth not the bad, 
* 1” * * * 


“His spirit is akin to that of man before he fell, 
Crown him with amaranth, for the angels love him well. 


“Oh! thou great-soul’d—thus to thee my tribute do I bring, 
Thou, who ne’er these lines may see, or know of thee | sing; 
Thou art a type of what the world were in a holier state, 
Peopled with one vast family, in union strong and great ; 
Thou true and pure ! a holier crown will fit thy brow ere long, 
But thy name shall live in story—in household word and 
song.” 

We are little disposed to criticise closely the 

poetical faults of a writer whose sympathy with 





worth and goodness, as expressed in this ode, com- 
mands our admiration and respect. 


Spare Moments. By W. F. Sayer. G. Pope. 
WE may well give some ‘spare moments’ to read 
what has doubtless cost Mr. Sayer many an anxious 
and laborious hour to write. The inspiration of 
genius we do not find in his poems, but true love 
of nature, earnest feeling, and careful descriptions, 
they certainly display. Of the latter we give a 
specimen quite after the manner of Crabbe:— 


“Tn yonder court where noxious vapours rise, 
And fetid filth in every corner lies ; 
Where the bright sun thro’ heaven’s expansive way, 
Is seldom felt or seen throughout the day, 
And the blue sky, scarce opening to the sight, 
Pours in the area dark a doubtful light ; 
Entomb’d, deprived of heaven’s reviving breath, 
The pale-faced tenants labour on till death. 
Behold that hut with broken casements hung, 
Where the faint voice of poverty hath rung; 
Where, in the dark obscure retreat I show 
A world of misery and a home of woe. 
Just glance within, and scan the vile abode— 
To sickness and to death the hateful road. 
Successive dens of misery strain the sight, 
Foul as the tomb, and dismal as the night; 
Here in a corner lies a ragged bed— 
A sack for carpet in confusion spread ; 
A bench for table—and a broken chair, 
Complete the chattels, with a cupboard bare ; 
Lo! in the room that forms the basement floor, 
A famish’d family of half a score 
Huddled as swine, eat, drink, sojourn, and sleep ; 
Some groan for anguish, some in sorrow weep; 
Shut from the world, stern penury denies 
Their social right to all that God supplies ; 
Unknown, unseen, unpitied, and forgot, 
Victims of poverty, how hard their lot!” 
In some of the minor pieces there is vivacity and 
humour, and the lines on ‘May Morning’ would 


make a capital glee-song. 








SUMMARY. 


A WELL-WRITTEN and pleasing tale for young 
people, May Dundas; or, Passages in Young Life, 
by Mrs. Thomas Geldarts (Hall, Virtue, and Co.), 
describes the fortunes in London of a brother and 
sister, children of a Scottish clergyman. In a 
Memoir of Rosa E. C. Nicholson, edited by Charles 
S. Stanford, A.M. (Herbert, Dublin), a striking 
narartive is given of the religious experience of a 
young lady who had become deaf when a child. 
The letters of the late Rev. W. H. Krause give 
additional value to the biographical sketch, and in 
their pious and practical tone display the pastor in 
a pleasing light. Of the Countess D’Orsay’s novel, 
Clouded Happiness, a translation is published, 
(Vizetelly and Co.), which presents to English 
readers various phases of foreign character and 
manners, while there may be traced in the story 
some incidents similar to scenes in real life with 
which the author’s name has been associated. But 
we must say that the book is one which we would 
rather have found untranslated, and that the less 
that French principles and proceedings, such as 
form the staple of the book, are known in England 
the better. The writer proposes certain morals to 
be drawn from the narrative, but the readers to 
whom such a book is acceptable are not likely to 
seek for more than the excitement of the scenes 
which are described. 

A new edition is published, revised and enlarged, 
of Hall’s Greek Roots (C. Evans). A valuable 
book for philological study, and for common use 
in understanding the derivation and meaning of 
words. The work is on the plan of the ‘Latin 
Roots,’ published many years by the author's 
father, the utility of which has long been widely 
recognised. A Complete System of Arithmetic 
(Oliver and Boyd), theoretical and practical, by 
James Trotter, of the Scottish Naval and Military 
Academy, is a carefully compiled treatise by a 
teacher of much experience, in which the labours 
of former authors have been examined, and a com- 
prehensive and complete elementary manual pre- 
pared for the use of schools. In the ‘School 
Series,’ edited by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, Inspector- 
General of Military Schools, Elements of Book- 
keeping (Longman and Co.), by A. K. Isbister, is 
a clear and concise elementary book for commercial 
schools. A Synoptic Table of the Genders of 
French Substantives, by E. B, Vallet (H. Adams), 
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presents tabular statements, and lists of termina- 
tions, and of words according to their terminations, 
masculine or feminine, with all the exceptions—a 
book of useful study or of reference in a depart- 
ment which often proves puzzling to French 
pupils. 

o poetical effusions, Jrene, a tale in two 
cantos, by Charles Walker (Saunders and Otley), 
and the Young King, by Edmund Winder (W. 
Tweedie), we must pass without special notice, 
_although the latter consists of between twelve and 
thirteen hundred of what the author calls heroic 
couplets, narrative, descriptive, and dramatic. 
The Chalice of Nature, and other poems, by Folliott 
Sandford Pierpoint, are very creditable to an 
author so young, and give token of some capacity 
for successful poetical writing. But we are aon 
unwilling to give encouragement to young authors 
to devote time, that might be more profitably em- 
ployed, to the cultivation of a field productive of 
valuable fruit only in rare cases of genius, industry, 
and taste. 

In the Library Edition of the Waverley Novels 
(A. and C. Black), the eighteenth volume contains 
the historical romance of Redgauntlet, the frontis- 
piece being an engraving, by G. B. Shaw, of Le 
Tocque’s picture of the Pretender, Charles Edward 
Stuart. The vignette presents Benjie and the 
Quaker with his pony. We have before spoken of 
the excellent typography of this edition of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels. 

In Bohn’s Classical Library a translation is given 
of Cicero's Treatises on the Nature of the Gods, Di- 
vination, Fate, the Republic, and the Laws, by 
C. D. Yonge, B.A. The greater part of the ver- 
sions here printed is adapted from the translation 
of Mr. Francis Barham, published in 1841, but 
now revised and rendered more closely literal. The 
letter of Quintus Cicero to his brother, the great 
orator, on standing for the Consulship, is now 
for the first time rendered into English by Mr. 
Yonge. 

In the Antiquarian Library an acceptable ad- 
dition to the works of early English history is 
The Ecclesiastical History of England and Nor- 
mandy, by Ordericus Vitalis, translated with 
notes, and the introduction of Guizot, by Thomas 
Forester, M.A. Ordericus was an English Bene- 
dictine monk, who wrote at the close of the eleventh 
century, when the connexion between England 
and Normandy was intimate, and his work supplies 
much important and curious historical information. 
The translator has fulfilled his duties with intelli- 
gence and care, and the notes are numerous and 
appropriate. 

The new issue of Southey’s Poetical Works is con- 
tinued, (Vizetelly and Co.), Madoc, and Thalaba 
the Destroyer, being added to the series. The 
same publishers have prepared a popular account of 
The Chinese Revolution, (Vizetelly and Co.), illus- 
trated with engravings, in which the substance of 
what is yet known of the Chinese rebellion is col- 
lected and arranged in a brief narrative. In 
Bentley's Railway Library a new number contains 
John Drayton ; or, the Early Life and Development 
of aw Liverpool Engineer. The Englishwoman’s Do- 
mestic Magazine (Clarke, Beeton, and Co.) is a 
repertory of miscellaneous matter, instructive, en- 
tertaining, and practical, and the illustrative wood- 
cuts are of a superior kind. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Almanach de Gotha, 1854, 5s. 

Bickersteth’s Lord’s Supper, 14th edition, 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
Browning’s (E. B.) Poems, 3rd edition, 2 vols. 12mo, 16s, 
Christie Johnstone, 2nd edition, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Clacy’s Lady’s Visit to the Gold Diggings in 1852, 10s. 6d. 
Coleridge’s (Sarah) Pretty Tales in Verse, 5th edition, 2s. 
Cowper’s Poems, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Cumming’s Lectures on Miracles, &c., new edit., 2 v., 9s, each, 
———— Daily Family Devotion, 4to, cloth, £1 1s. 
Davidson’s Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, 2nd edition, £2 2s. 
Every-Day Book, 2 vols., cloth, each 3s. 

Finlawson’s New Government Succession Duties Tables, 5s. 
Grant’s Run Through Continental Countries, 2 vols., £1 1s, 
Heathfield’s Contributions to the Postulates and Data, 5s, 
Heath’s Future Kingdom of Christ, Vol. 2, 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Hunt’s (John) Spiritual Songs of Luther, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Jarrold’s Farmer’s Labour, 4to, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Kendal’s (Rev. J.) Rambles of an Evangelist, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 





Lieber’s (F.) Civil Liberty and Self-Government, 8vo, 15s. 
Margaret: or, Prejudice at Home, 2 vols., post 8vo, bds., 7s. 
Martineau’s (H.) Playtellow, Vols. 1 and 2, cloth, each 2s. €¢. 
Mather’s Coal Mines, their Dangers & Means of Safety, 3s. 6d. 
Neal’s (A. B.) All is not Gold that Glitters, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Nicholson’s (Miss R. E. C.) Memoir, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Percivall’s Hippopathology, Vol. 2, Part 1, 8vo, boards, 10s. 
Pereira’s Materia Medica, 3rd edition, Vol. 2, Part 2, £1 4s. 
Picture Pleasure Book, 2nd series, 4to, boards, 6s. 

Robins’s (W.) Paddington Past and Present, post 8vo, 5s. 
Romaine’s Discourses on the Law and the Gospel, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
Rouse’s Stamp Duties, with Supplement, 12mo, boards, 5s. 
Schoolmaster’s (The) Difficulties, teap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Sewell’s Journal of 2 Summer Tour, Parts 1 and 2, each 1s. 6d. 
Part 3, feap. cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Complete, feap. cloth, 5s, 
Shopkeeper’s Guide, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Stephen’s Gospel History of Our Lord and Saviour, 6s. 6d. 
Thomson’s (W.) Atoning Work of Christ, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
Universal Library, Part 25—Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 2s. 
Valentin’s (Dr. G.) Physiology, 8vo, cloth, £1 5s, 
Warburton’s Crescent and the Cross, 10th edition, 10s, 6d. 











MEETING OF THE GERMAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 


THe German Naturalists and Physicians held 
their thirtieth meeting this year at Tiibingen, on 
the 18th ultimo. It was attended by about 580 
members, including a moderate sprinkling of 
French and Russians, two Americans, and a few 
English. For the following report of its proceed- 
ings we are indebted to a German member of the 
Association, who writes to us in English:— 


Hanover, Oct. 13th. 

Our meeting at Tiibingen was not so numerous 
as that last year at Wiesbaden, (of which you 
ave an interesting account in your journal). 

iibingen, though offering considerable attrac- 
tions, by its situation in one of the finest poy of 
Swabia, by its scientific institutions, and by its 
reputation as a University, is not yet connected 
with the great European railway net; and people 
do not like travelling now in slow mail-coaches 
even for a day. Another cause was, that the 
president, Professor Hugo von Mohl, elected last 
year, did not do his duty. For reasons best 
known to himself, he did not appreciate the 
honour which the votes of nearly 1000 scientific 
men from all parts of the world had conferred 
upon him, Instead of endeavouring to further 
the object of the Society, he tried everything in 
his power to prevent the meeting from being 
held at all; and when he found that the patriot- 
ism of his townsmen did not allow them to go the 
same way with himself, he departed for Italy, 
leaving the whole business to be arranged by the 
vice-president, Mr. Bruns, Professor of Medicine 
at Tiibingen. Professor Bruns, much to his 
credit, took up the matter warmly, and so 
thoroughly succeeded in arousing the interest of 
the University and the towns of the neighbour- 
hood, that the reception of the learned guests 
was of the most cordial nature. Tiibingen itself 
had a very festive a Outside the gates 
of the city triumphal arches, with streamers 
and flags floating upon them, had been erected, 
and within nearly every house was decorated 
with garlands of oak-leaves and pay flowers; 
whole spruce-trees had temporarily been planted 
before some of the buildings, and even in the 
dwellings of the humbler classes of inhabitants, 
attempts—aye, and some very successful ones— 
had been made to do something towards showing 
that the strangers were heartily welcome. It is 
unnecessary to develop the effect which such a 
reception produced upon the meeting; every one 
seemed to be happy, and at the first general 
dinner there was such a profusion of spirited 
speeches and toasts as are seldom heard on 
similar occasions. Preserving the scientific form, 
and moving only within the bounds of scientific 
terminology, several of the speakers told their 
audience some very amusing things of every- 
day life, and causing a great Cval of laughter. 
Quenstedt, the geologist, and Veesenmeyer, 
the botanist, succeeded in rousing the merriment 
of the party to the highest pitch. On the 21st 
of September an excursion was made to Rotten- 
burg, an ancient Roman town, and thence to the 
Niedernau, a modern watering place. There 











were no less than 600 carriages, including cabs, 
omnibuses, and mail-coaches. In Rottenburg 
the naturalists were received by the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation. The principal street was most 
ingeniously ornamented; about 6000 hop-poles, 
with the graceful creeper around them, had been 
erected in suitable distances from each other, 
thus forming a complete avenue. The appear- 
ance they presented contrasted charmingly with 
the venerable old buildings, and the bright sun, 
the sweet smell of the hop, the flags and 
festoons, the music, the friendly faces of the 
inhabitants, the numerous huzzas, and the waving 
of handkerchiefs, formed altogether a scene 
of a very impressive kind. In Niedernau, where, 
after leaving Rottenburg and passing several vil- 
lages, the carriages arrived, a good dinner was 
waiting, the president of the Society being aware 
that no one descended from Teutonic stock con- 
siders a festival complete without something 
substantial to eat. At dinner, the health of 
Uhland and Justinus Kerner was drank. The 
presence of these two old poets, who have both 
endeared themselves by their patriotism to their 
countrymen, and have done so much towards 
making German literature what it is, called forth 
the greatest enthusiasm, which was the more 
real in a district which their writings have ren- 
dered classical ground, and where one can 
look at a ruin, or visit a town, that is not already 
associated in one’s mind with some popular 
ballad or romance of these men. On the 23rd 
of September, an excursion was made to Reut- 
lingen, formerly one of the free Rix-cities, but 
now a manufacturing town belonging to Wir- 
temberg. In the time of the last revolution, a 
great political meeting was held here, which 
gave rise to the fearful struggle in Baden. On 
the day mentioned, it presented a very peaceable 
appearance. On passing the boundaries of the 
town, the naturalists were received by two 
heralds on horseback, in the costume of the 
middle ages, both holding banners in their 
hands. The one was dressed in the colours of 
Reutlingen; the other in those of Germany— 
black, red, and gold. Just outside the city 
gates there was a triumphal arch, and _ the 
cathedral and all the steeples of the churches 
were profusely decorated with flags and streamers. 
The weather was beautiful. In one of the public 
gardens the dinner table had been spread in the 
open air, where at least 1500 people sat down. 
During dinner a well-conducted band kept play- 
ing, but, as during the whole of the meeting, 
none except pieces by German composers. It 
was evident that, although every one was anxious 
to avoid all political colouring, much pain was 
taken to give a national character to the festival. 
A fine effect was produced by a chorus of singers, 
consisting of peasants, both men and women, of 
the neighbouring district; they were all dressed 
in their native costume, and, headed by a fine- 
looking fellow of their party, who carried their 
banner, they marched around the table at which 
the naturalists were sitting. After dinner, most 
of the party paid a visit to the Achalm, the 
ruins of a castle mentioned in one of Uhland’s 
ballads. The view from thence was charming. 
The vineyards surrounding the ruin, the town of 
Reutlingen, the rivulets, the distant chain of 
mountains, with its old feudal castles, formed a 
pleasing panorama, and amply repaid the exer- 
tions of those who, after taking in a hearty 
dinner, and letting the wine-bottle pass freely, 
had climbed the summit. In returning about 
eight o’clock in the evening to Tiibingen, there 
was a firework’on the top of the hill on which 
the castle is built. It produced almost a magical 
effect to see the old Gothic building illumined by 
the different coloured fires, and the numerous 
rockets, with their blue, red, and white nucleus, 
shooting up into the sky. In short, there was 
plenty of amusement during the whole time of 
the meeting. Balls, concerts, dinner parties 
alternated with each other; there was even 
once, so as to give a notion ot German student- 
life, a representation of a “‘Kneipe,” in which 
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grave professors, throwing aside for a while all 
reserve, acted the part of students and freshmen. 

The scientific part of the meeting was equally 
satisfactory. In the three general or public sit- 
tings none but subjects treated in a popular man- 
ner were this time admitted, and all papers that 
could in the least offend the ear of ladies had 
been strictly rejected,—a laudable restriction, 
probably adopted in consequence of the com- 
plaints maile by the press that medical subjects 
not intended for any but medical men had been 
brought forward. One of the first speakers was 
Jaegar, of Stuttgart, who gave a brief account of 
the last year’s labours of the Imperial L. C. 
Academy of Naturalists, detailing that, as the first 
German institution, it had assumed the protector- 
ship over the Societies of German Physicians at 
Paris and New York, that it had asked for three 
ang essays, and that the King of Wirtemberg 

ad shown his good will towards the Academy 
by presenting it with a sum of money, to be 
devoted to scientific exploring expeditions. 
Schultz, Bip., read an interesting paper ‘‘ On the 
Development of the Natural Sciences from the 
Middle of the Sixteenth Century until the Middle 
of the Nineteenth.” He assumed three periods: 
Ist, The period when knowledge was handed 
down by oral tradition; 2nd, When it was pro- 
pagated by writing; and, 3rd, When perpetuated 
by printing. The present time he looks upon as 
the commencement of a fourth period, when, by 
the intimate international intercourse and the 
power of steam, knowledge is rapidly diffused. 
Dove, of Berlin, gave a comprehensive account 
of the present state of meteorology, and a very 
clear explanation of the causes which determine 
the weather of Europe. Carnal spoke on the 
importance of salt, gold, and coal,-—three mono- 
syllables playing an important part in the affairs 
of the world. He complained of the ignorance 
prevailing in England on the subject of German 
coal, and quoted a conversation he had with an 
Englishman of some scientific standing, who 
asked him whether there were any coal in Ger- 
many ?—a question he: answered by stating that 
not only had Germany enough coal for its own 
demand, but it could supply England and all the 
world, at the rate coal is now used, for 500 years 
tocome. Fraas gave an account of the oldest 
inhabitants of the Swabian Alps. It appears 
that a few years ago fossil teeth were found 
which some at once declared to be those of 
man, This determination, however, was called 
Into question, as no human teeth of the 
mammoth period had ever been found in any 
part of the globe. Again, these teeth were 
exhibited last year in Wiesbaden, by Jaeger, 
when they were generally admitted to be 
human teeth; one was even sent to Owen, who 
agreed with the Wiesbaden meeting in pro- 
nouncing them to belong to man. The discovery 
of several almost perfect skulls has set the matter 
finally at rest: there was a race of men living 
simultaneously with the mammoth and other 
huge antediluvian animals. Giimbel read a 
paper on ‘‘ Mosses,” explaining their importance 
in the economy of nature, their great use to man, 
with whom they appeared together upon the 
earth. Veesenmeyer gave a spirited sketch of 
the Kirguises, and with a power of language re- 
minding one of Humboldt’s Views of Nature, he 
described their relation towards plants and 
animals, 

The sectional meetings were well attended. 
In the Section for Chemistry and Pharmacology 
there were Fehling, Schlossberger, Leube, Babo, 
Weidenbusch, Ammermiiller, Fresenius, Welt- 
zien, H. Rose, &c.; Fehling and Rose alternately 
presided. In the Section for Mathematics, 
Physic, and Astronomy, we noticed Wolfers, 
Osann, Reusch, Dove, Holtzmann, Gugler, &c.; 
Dove and Osann presided. The Section for 
Medicine and Surgery counted the largest 
number of members. We may mention Ritter, 
Virchow, Heyfelder, Erlenmeyer, Fraas, Vierodt, 
&c.; Virchow was elected president. The 
Botanical Section counted amongst its members 








Marteur, Veesenmeyer, De Bary, Steudel, 
Schnitzlein, Hochstetter, and elected Schultz, 
Seemann, and Giimbel presidents. The Section 
for Anatomy, Physiology, and Zoology was at- 
tended by Luschka, Ecker, Focke, Wutzer, and 
was presided over by Rapp. The Section for 
Geology, Mineralogy, and Geography was repre- 
sented by Carnal, Quenstedt, Strombeck, Glocker, 
Desor, Gerlach, Stocker, &c., and elected Merian 
president. 

The Imperial L. C. Academy of Naturalists, 
which may be looked upon as the nucleus of the 
Society, held two sittings under the presidency 
of Professors Jaeger and Heyfelder. Dr. Nees 
von Esenbeck, the president, was unfortunately 
prevented by illness from attending. In a letter of 
his addressed to Dr. Jaeger he gave a favourable 
statement of the affairs of the Academy, showing 
that there were at present a greater number of 
first-rate scientific papers for publication in the 
Nova Acta than at any former period. The 
topics of discussion referred chiefiy to the affairs 
of the Academy, and have not yet been made 
public. 

On the 24th of September the meetings were 
finally closed. Giéttingen was chosen as the 
place of meeting for 1854, and Professors 
Listing and Baum were elected Presidents of the 
Society. BS 


DISCOVERY OF ANGLO-SAXON REMAINS. 


THE following paper, by J. Y. Akerman, Esq., 
F.A.S., relating to some investigations that have 
been made at Harnham during the last few weeks, 
under the direction of the author, was read by him 
the week before last, at a meeting of the inhabitants 
of Salisbury in the Town Council Chamber. Sixty- 
two skeletons have been exhumed, and a variety of 
interesting antiquarian relics have come to light. 
‘*In the summer of the present year I saw an an- 
nouncemernt in the local newspapers of the dis- 
covery of the umbo of a shield and a spear-head on 
Harnham-hill. 
our Anglo-Saxon antiquities my study, and having 
explored the burial-places of the first Saxon settlers 
in various counties of England, I at once con- 
cluded that this locality was the site of an Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery, and wrote to your townsman, 
Mr. William Fawcett, for particulars, expressing 
at the same time my earnest desire to explore the 
field in which it is situated. My request was met 
in a spirit of kindness and liberality which I can- 
not adequately acknowledge; Mr. Fawcett com- 
municated immediately with his noble landlord, 
Lord Folkestone, and the result is before you. 
‘The spot is called the Low Field, not, as has 
been conjectured, because it is a low tract of 
ground, but from its having been at one time 
covered with helows or tumuli, those small conical 
barrows of which a great number may yet be per- 
ceived in various parts of England, but especially 
in Kent. They are not to be confounded with the 
larger tumuli which form such conspicuous objects 
on our Wiltshire Downs, and which are pretty 
generally ascertained to be of a much earlier period. 
It is the opinion of some of our antiquaries that 
Anglo-Saxon interments were of two kinds, ¢. e., 
tumular and non-tumular; but with all respect 
for such opinion, I cannot assent to it; the very 
word burial (bury), a word of Anglo-Saxon origin, 
shows that the grave was covered with a mound. 
Thousands of these mounds have, like those at 
Harnham, been obliterated by the operations of 
the husbandman: the ploughshare and the spade 
have destroyed, in numberless instances, the traces 
of our Anglo-Saxon cemeteries before the intro- 
duction of Christianity, when the Pagan mode of 
interment was abandoned, though, perhaps, gradu- 
ally and reluctantly, and the bodies of the converted 
were interred within the grave-yards attached to 
the newly-erected churches. The first systematic 
exploration of the barrows of this period was un- 
dertaken by the Rev. J. Douglas about sixty years 
ago, who, in a work entitled ‘Nenia Britannica,’ 
published an account of his discoveries, and showed 
that the grouped tumuli in Kent must be ascribed 
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to a much later period than had been assigned to 
them by antiquaries of the Stukeley school—in 
fact, to the period embraced within the arrival of 
the Saxons in England and their conversion to 
Christianity. ‘To the same period I am persuaded 
the interments at Harnham belong. From the 
time of Douglas nothing had been done by way of 
further investigation of these cemeteries, until 
about twelve years ago Lord Londesborough (then 
Lord A. Conyngham) undertook, at my instiga- 
tion, the examination, at which I assisted, of a 
considerable number of barrows in East Kent, the 
result of which was the discovery of many relics 
similar to those now before you. From that time 
similar investigations have been made in various 
parts of England. ; 

‘Tt is to the period previous to the conversion of 
the Anglo-Saxons that I would assign the inter- 
ments on Harnham-hill, At any rate, if they 
should include the remains of individuals who had 
received the rite of baptism, we have no means of 
distinguishing them. It is just possible, though I 
think we have no proofs whatever of the fact, that 
some of the bodies found here were those of indivi- 
duals who had been converted to the true faith, but 
appearances are against such a supposition. 1 
have hinted at the possibility of such being the case, 
because we find in the Capitularies of Charlemagne 
a mandate directing that the bodies of Christian 
men shall be no longer consigned to the tumuli of 
the Pagans, but interred within the precincts of the 
Church. This is a proof that the heathen mode of 
interment still lingered among his subjects, although 
this mandate would probably refer rather to the 
practice of his unwilling subjects—the old Saxons, 
than to the Franks. If anything would favour 
the conjecture that some of the bodies interred at 
Harnham were those of Christians, it is the fact 
that several of them were unaccompanied by any 
object of personal use or ornament. Several skele- 
tons have been found without the accompanying 
knife or any object whatever, but nothing definite 
can be deduced from this:—many Pagan customs 
were allowed by the primitive clergy provided they 
were in themselves harmless. On the other hand, 
the laws of the Franks, the Frisians, the old 
Saxons, and the Wisigoths denounce with heavy 
penalties those who shall despoil a corpse either 
before or after burial—a sufficient proof that the 
crime was so common as to call for a specific enact- 
ment. To this cause we may, perhaps, assign the ab- 
sence of relics in some of the Harnham interments. 

‘“‘T have said that thousands of tumuli of the 
Anglo-Saxon period have been obliterated by the 
ploughshare and the spade: this must be mani- 
fest to any one who has perused our Anglo-Saxon 
charters. After the particulars of the grant 
is stated, we find the limits described in terms such 
as these (I quote from memory) :—‘ These are the 
landmarks of the two hides of land given by to 
——. First, from the thorn-tree down to the elder- 
stub, from the elder-stub along the stream to the 
wolf-pit, and from the wolf-pit up to the Heathen 
burials.’ The recital of limits like these occur so 
often in Anglo-Saxon charters that it is very clear 
tumuli existed in many localities where they may 
now be looked for in vain. Further, the name of 
‘Helow’ gives the name to many places in Eng- 
land, as Ludlow, Taplow, Winslow, Onslow, and 
Winterslow, near this city. In the grave-yard of 
Ludlow a tumulus once existed, and in that of 
Taplow one exists at the present time. The skulls 
found in the Harnham gravesare of different configu- 
ration to those I have hitherto met with; but on 
these I forbear to offer any further remark, feeling 
that this part of the subject is better in the hands 
of the comparative anatomist andethnologist. One 
fact is elicited by the excavations I have been per- 
mitted to make at Harnham-hill, a fact of great 
importance to the history and topography of this 
county. They prove to demonstration that Harn- 
ham is a village of great antiquity, and that it ex- 
isted when the valley of the Avon was yet unoc- 
cupied by the busy throng that now peoples it, 
and the heron and the bittern found a secure re- 
treat in its marshes. They show us that Harnham 
existed when the stupendous ruin hard by your 
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city swarmed with living men, and your glorious ex- 
ample of medieval architecture, the pride and boast 
of the county, and indeed of all England, was yet 
uncreated. Let it not be said that a spirit of idle 
curiosity has urged us to disturb the ground where 
the primitive inhabitants of a forgotten lineage have 
slept undisturbed for twelve centuries. eir 
weapons, their decorations, are valueless to the 
idle observer, but to the archzologist they are of 
great price. They afford to him a retrospect of an 
age that has long since passed away ; they furnish 
fragmental evidence of what we once were; and 
contribute notes for a yet unwritten chapter of our 
history.” 

Among the objects of interest acquired by these 
explorations are a plain gold ring, exactly resem- 
bling the wedding-ring of the present day. This 
was found on the finger of a skeleton of a woman 
of advanced age. By the side of the skeleton of a 
young man were found the usual Anglo-Saxon 
knife, and—what will be an object of great interest 
to archeologists—a two-pronged iron fork, fixed in 
a handle of deer's horn. It is somewhat remark- 
able that a silver fork of undoubted Anglo-Saxon 
origin was found in Wiltshire some years ago with 
coins of Ecgberht and Ethelstan. Some of the 
fibulz are of a new form and pattern, several being 
dish-shaped, and gilt in the inside. The other 
objects are rings of various patterns, tooth-picks, 
and ear-scoops, bronze tweezers, beads of amber, 
glass, and variegated vitreous pastes, umbones of 
shields, spear-heads, knives, buckles, clasps, combs, 
and other articles of personal use or ornament. 
The whole of this ‘‘find” will be exhibited at the 
first meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, on the 
17th November, when Mr. Akerman will read his 
report. Strange to say, that at the inauguration 
dinner of the Wilts Archeological Society at 
Devizes, last week, no allusion was made to these 
discoveries ! oe 


THE ANT-EATER, 





Oct. 20th. 
AMONG the thousands who have seen or read about 


the Ant-Eater now in the Gardens of the Zoologi- 
cal Society, few, perhaps, are aware how much we 
should value the present opportunity of examining 
a living specimen of this singular animal, which is 
a great rarity even in its native country. In fact 
there is not a city in Brazil where it would not be 
considered almost as much a curiosity as it is here. 
In the extensive forests of the Amazon the Great 
Ant-Eater is perhaps as abundant as in any part of 
South America, yet during a residence there of 
more than four years I never had an opportunity 
of seeing one. Once only I was nearly in at the 
death, finding a bunch of hairs from the tail of a 
specimen which had been killed (and eaten) a 
month previous to my arrival at a village near the 
Cassiquiare. In its native forests the creature 
feeds almost entirely on white ants, tearing open 
their nests with its powerful claws, and thrusting 
in its long and slender tongue, which, being pro- 
bably mistaken for a worm, is immediately seized 
by scores of the inhabitants, who thus become an 
easy prey. The Indians, who also eat white ants, 
catch them in a somewhat similar manner, by 
pushing into the nest a grass-stalk, which the in- 
sects seize and hold on to most tenaciously. It 
may easily be conceived that such a large animal 
must range over a considerable extent of country 
to obtain a plentiful supply of such food, which 
circumstance, as well as its extreme shyness and 
timidity, causes it to be but rarely met with, and 
still more rarely obtained alive. Whoever is in- 
terested (and who is not?) in the wonderfully varied 
forms of animal life, should therefore lose no time 
in seeing this strangest of quadrupeds; for we can 
scarcely hope that it will for any long period sur- 
vive the entire change of diet to which it is 
necessarily subjected. © ALFRED R. WALLACE. 

Our readers will see by this communication from 
Mr. Wallace, whose ‘Travels on the Amazon and 
Rio Negro’ are announced as being just ready for 
publication, that no time should be lost in seeing 
this remarkable quadruped, which, like the walrus, 
may not long be able to bear its change of habitat 
and diet. 





TOPICS OF THE WEHEK. 


WE learn with pleasure that a committee will in 
a few days be formed for the purpose of paying 
some token of respect to the memory of the French 
officer, Lieut. Bellot, who lost his life a few weeks 
since in the service of the British Arctic expedition, 
while conveying despatches up Wellington Channel 
to Sir Edward Belcher. A correspondent in ‘The 
Times’ has suggested a monument in St. Paul’s or 
Westminster Abbey ; but another correspondent in 
the same paper, with more practical and feeling 
views, proposes the erection of a simple monu- 
mental stone in Lieut. Bellot’s native town, and 
the presentation of a purse of money to his afflicted 
family. This appears to be much the more rational 
and substantial mode of testifying our high appre- 
ciation of his brave and disinterested services, and 
we trust it will be carried out with promptness and 
fervent liberality. 

Professor Phillips, F.R.S., the eminent geolo- 
gical historian of Yorkshire, and much-respected 
Assistant-Secretary of the British Association, 
has been appointed Deputy-Reader in Geology 
in the University of Oxford. The duties of 
this office, so long filled by the renowned geo- 
logist, Dr. Buckland, have been performed for 
some time past by the late Mr. Strickland, 
but the attendance of students has always been 
very small. Even Professor Buckland not unfre- 
quently lectured to an audience of six oreight. It 
has been a disgrace of long standing in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford that so little attention has been 
given to the important and, now, exact science of 
Geology. Professor Sedgwick has worked a reform 
at Cambridge, and draws together large and atten- 
tive audiences, and we doubt not that Professor 
Phillips, by his admirable tact and talent as_a lec- 
turer, will be listened to with interest at Oxford. 

Mr. Hugh Miller, the geologist, is giving, in 
the ‘Edinburgh Witness’ newspaper, of which he 
is editor, the story 6f his early life, under the title 
of ‘My Schools and Schoolmasters; or, the Story 
of my Education.’ The series of papers is not yet 
half completed, but the work is already announced 
for publication in a separate volume by one of the 
chief houses in Boston, United States. Mr. Miller 
in this autobiography gives admirable sketches of 
Scottish scenery, life, and manners, as well as re- 
markable details of his personal history, in the 
graphic style which has placed him among the first 
literary as well as scientific men of the time. In 
some of the early chapters there are passages of 
minute description and far-fetched reflection, as, for 
instance, in the elaborate comparison of the wasp 
and the chariot, which it would be wise to omit 
when the memoir assumes the form of a book. We 
know how difficult it is to suppress what by an 
author himself is deemed an important fact or an 
ingenious speculation, but the judgment and taste 
of ordinary readers may often be wisely regarded 
even by men of wit and genius. 

Among recent naval appointments we are glad to 
observe that of Captain the Hon. Joseph Denman 
to the command of her Majesty’s steam yacht 
squadron, vice Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, lately 
promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral, and ap- 
pointed to the Lieutenant-Governorship of Green- 
wich Hospital. Captain Denman is a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and a man of scientific and literary 
accomplishments. As an officer he has a high 
reputation, and in his command of the African 
squadron he exhibited great ability, tact, and 
energy. His evidence before the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords on the Slave-trade greatly 
confirmed the determination of the British govern- 
ment to persevere in their attempts to put down 
that nefarious traffic, and to afford by their fleet 
the necessary protection to the efforts now making 
for spreading civilization and Christianity on the 
African continent. 

The continued opposition of the Australian 
colonists to the reception of convicts from the 
mother country, has led to the commencement of 
the trial of some of the new schemes of secondary 
punishment at home. This week it has been an- 


nounced that certain convicts have been let loose 





| from the hulks on the ‘‘ticket-of-leave” system, 
The only difference in their position from that of the 
| general population, is their liability to immediate 
imprisonment, without trial, in case of any offence, 
We hope the scheme may answer, but doubt that 
of few it will be said or sung, as Wordsworth did 
of ‘* Peter Bell” — 
“ And Peter Bell, who till that night 

Had been the wildest of his clan, 

Forsook his crimes, renounced his folly, 

And after ten months’ meiancholy, 

Became a good and honest man.” 

The Edinburgh Review, the oldest of the existing 
quarterlies, has in its present number, the two 
hundredth, commenced its second half century, 
Jeffrey gave up the editorship after the first hun- 
dred numbers were published. His successors have 
been Professor Napier, Professor Empson, and 
Lord Monteagle temporarily, till the appointment 
of the present editor, under whose superintendence 
it promises to be conducted with judgment and 
vigour. 

Mr. Sheridan Knowles, the well-known dramatic 
writer, appeared last Sunday in the pulpit of a 
chapel in Edinburgh asa preacher. For some years 
Mr. Knowles has devoted himself to theological 
studies ; and while preparing for the public ministry, 
has on ‘various occasions given pious and elegant 
expositions of sacred truths. He has been lately 
delivering to crowded audiences a course of lectures 
on ‘*The Dogmas and Doctrines of Popery.” 

A model of an ‘Express Ocean Steamer’ is being 
exhibited in the Lobby at Lloyd's, which is esti- 
mated to attain a speed of from twenty to twenty- 
five miles an hour. 


Preparations are making for the commencement 
of the winter musical season. The London Sacred 
Harmonic Society, Mr. Surman, conductor, com- 
mence their subscription oratorios in November, 
Dr. Elvey’s festival anthem and Handel’s /sracl 
in Egypt to be the first pieces. The rehearsals 
have this week commenced. The first of the Wed- 
nesday Evening Concertsat Exeter Hall isannounced 
for the 26th inst., when Felicien David's descrip- 
tive ode symphony, The Desert, will be produced. 
The illustrative verses forming an important part 
of the work, the novelty is projected of the poem 
being ‘‘recited by an eminent tragedian.” The 
orchestra, under the guidance of Mr. Benedict, will 
be highly effective, and arrangements have been 
made with the best vocalists of the day to appear 
in the course of the season. The Harmonie Union 
has also had this week the first rehearsal of Beet- 
hoven’s Ruins of Athens, under the leadership of 
Mr. Benedict. In the provinces, Madame Grisi 
and Signor Mario, Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, and 
other distinguished singers, are giving benefit 
concerts. 

The Olympic Theatre was opened by Mr. Alfred 
Wigan, on Monday, under extremely favourable 
auspices. A neat introductory extravaganza by 
Mr. Planché was followed by an admirable three- 
act drama by Mr. Tom Taylor, and the whole per- 
formance was accomplished between the rational 
hours of half-past seven and eleven. In the firsi, 
The Camp at the Olympic, a somewhat piquant 
review is taken of the drama of the day, in which 
Mrs. Stirling, Miss P. Horton, Mr. Robson, Mr. 
Emery, and the lessee, are the chief actors. The 
second piece is a story of deep interest, founded on 
the history of Fouché, the well known French 
Minister of Police, about the period of 1810, and 
Mrs. Stirling, Mr. Robson, Mr. Emery, and the 
lessee again appear in characters admirably fitted 
to their respective talents. The performance of 
Mr. Robson is one of the most perfect stud es that 
has been seen upon the English stage for some 
years, and is a proof that this actor possesses 
talents much beyond the farcical eccentricities of 
burlesque. The dresses, scenery, and furniture of 
the stage are produced with excellent taste, not 
extravagantly, but liberally and correctly. 

The Haymarket Theatre is to be opened on 
Monday, really newly decorated and with a new 
drop scene. The company is not very strong, nor 
does the first night’s performance present a very 
legitimate aspect for our first English theatre. The 
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opening piece is to bea revival of Mr. Tom Parry's 
comedy, A Cure for Love, in which Mr. Buckstone 
will doubtless excite laughter as the disappointed 
lover; but what will our readers think of the after- 
piece, The Beggar's Opera, in which the swagger- 
ing Captain Macheath is to be performed by a 
young lady, and his gentle sweetheart, Lucy, by a 
jady not very young! Mr. Compton is to play 
out the audience in the farce of Pounded on Facts. 
Mr. George Vandenhoff is announced to appear on 
Tuesday in Hamlet, and an engagement has been 
entered into with Miss Cushman. A new three-act 
comedy by Mr. Sterling Coyne is announced, 
which we trust will be comedy, and not extrava- 
gant farce; and a new farce, by the best of all 
living farce writers, Mr. Morton, entitled A Pretty 
Piece of Business. 

At Drury-lane, the short, though ‘long unpre- 
cedented” reign of Shakspeare, gives place on 
Monday to a troupe of horse-riders, but the an- 
nouncement must be given verbatim to be appre- 
ciated. ‘* The American Equestrian Company will 
include Madame Pauline Newsome, the first horse- 
woman in world, from Franconi’s Cirque, Paris— 
Mdlle. Newsome and Mdlle. Ella, principal eques- 
trians in all the American Amphitheatres—Madlle. 
Zamesou—Stokes’ American Wonders, Ella and 
Leon—Mesdames Violette, Fontaine, Le Place, 
Guerriere, Fabian, and Lucille—The youthful 
Hernandez, who, for grace, agility, and fearless 
daring, is the very constellation in the hippodra- 
matic hemisphere ; his feats are miraculous—Eaton 
Stone, his first appearance in London since the 
Great Exhibition, in which year, at this theatre, 
he made so wondrous a sensation ; he confronts, in 
a marvellous manner, the wild horse of the prairies 
—James Newsome, the most accomplished British 
horseman of the day, reflecting a glory on the 
sports of Old England—The Brothers Elliott, in 
gymnastic exercises without rival—G. Ryland, 
Russelli, Zamesou, and Loraine, of marvellous 
notoriety-—Arthur Barnes, the champion vaulter of 
all the world, who has accomplished the unpre- 
cedented feat of throwing 9} somersaults in suc- 
cession—W. O. Dale, the renowned American 
artiste, uneclipsed in the art of vaulting, and Tom 
Barry, the deathless Clown; his name and fame 
are enough ; assisted most ably by those established 
favourites, Doughty and Knight.” With sucha 
galaxy of doughty knights, champions, and vaulters, 
there will be equestrian feats and drollery in abun- 
dance for children of all ages. 





EntToMOLOGICAL. — October 3rd.—E. Newman, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Dr. Lankester exhi- 
hited some A phides taken at Newcastle, where they 
appeared in great numbers during the prevalence 
of the cholera last month. They appeared to be of 
more than one species, but chiefly Aphis rumicis, 
one of the commonest species, abundant everywhere 
on a great variety of plants, having no local con- 
nexion with Newcastle, and certainly in no way. 
related to the appearance of the cholera. At this 
season of the year it was usual for the winged 
females to migrate in large swarms, and the moist 
stagnant atmosphere usually accompanying cholera 
would be favourable to their development and their 
observation. Mr. Edwin Shepherd exhibited a 
gynandromorphous moth, Alcis consonaria, the 
right side being female. Mr. Smith exhibited 
several rare Hymenoptera, captured at Southend, 
and Anthophorabia retusa, eleven days old, and 
alive, though reputed to endure only for fifteen or 
eighteen hours. Mr. Ingpen exhibited leaves of 
chrysanthemums in process of destruction by Dip- 
terous larve mining therein, and requested any in- 
formation respecting them. They appeared to be 
the larve of Tephiritis ————? which insecis 
are also destructive to celery, and on which an 
article by Mr. Westwood was published in the 
‘Gardener's Magazine’ some yearssince. Mr. W. 
W. Saunders exhibited a nest of a Xylocopa formed 
in a reed, from Port Natal, and a mud-nest of 
Pelopeus, which, however, had produced only 


new British moths taken in Sussex, Asopia nemo- 
ralis, Seop. and Chorentes vibrana, Hub. Mr. 
Douglas exhibited Gelechia instabilella, reared 
from larve found in Chenopodium maritimum at 
Brighton. Mr. Stevens exhibited a collection of 
insects, received from Mr. Bates at Santarem, 
including many small new species of Coleoptera. 
The following papers were read:—‘ Description of 
Lithocolletis Irvadiella,’ by John Scott, Esq. ; ‘On 
a Parasitic (?) Moth found in the Pupa of Lasio- 
campa Trifolii, by J. Walter Lea, Esq.; ‘On 
Bees destroyed by Toads,’ and ‘On Oniscus Arma- 
dillo and Typhlocyba Filicum, injurious to Ferns 
grown under Cover,’ by the President. Read also 
extracts from a letter to the Secretary, by the 
Rey. Joseph Greene, ‘On the Liability of the 
genus Notodonta to the attacks of Ichneumons, 
and on the Prevalence of Muscardine among 
Caterpillars this year, caused by the dampness of 
the season.’ 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dresden, October 16th. 

HALTING on my travels for a few days at Dresden, 
my steps were naturally first directed to the Pic- 
ture Gallery, to see whether any change had been 
effected in my absence, or any new pictures added 
to the priceless treasures which adorn its walls. 
I found the rooms sadly deserted; the cold, damp, 
and fear of impending war, had driven most of the 
travelling public to their homes, and only a few 
voluble Frenchmen, or stalwart Britons fortified 
with their eternal red ‘‘Murrays,” lounged 
through the rooms, or dozed away an hour or two 
on the sofa opposite the Madonna del Sistor. I 
remember many years ago Miss Sedgwick, the 
well-known and popular American authoress, when 
walking in the gardens of the Villa Reale at 
Naples, was importuned for alms, by one of the 
impudent beggars of the Chiaja, under the titles of 
Contessa, Eccelenza, Principessa, and when all 
these failed, he addressed her as ‘‘ Madamma 
Starke, date me qualche Cosa,” considering that as 
the highest honour short of royalty which could be 
given. J am sure Mr. Murray’s name might be 
now used in the same way. One sees his red books 
being walked up and down every gallery in Europe, 
sailing on the Rhine, the Rhone, or the Danube, 
peeping out from the broken columns of some 
ancient temple, or grubbing away in the gloomy 
depths of a newly-opened tomb. And most well- 
deserved is their reputation; in no other works of 
the same compass is the same amount of varied and 
useful information to be obtained—information 
which, I may by the way add, has wittingly or 
unwittingly formed the best part of many a 
modern book of travels. But to return to the 
gallery: I found an addition of sixteen new pictures 
had been made this summer to the collection. 
They had been purchased from the executors of 
Louis Philippe, and are all of the Spanish school ; 
there are as yet only two out of the sixteen framed 
and hung in the gallery, and they are all, with the 
exception of one by Murillo, only valuable as spe- 
cimens of a particular school. The two at present 
shown to the public are one by Murillo, and one 
by Valdes Real, a painter with whose name I am 
not familiar. The picture by Murillo is that of a 
saint in the full robes of a bishop; the colouring is 
very fine, and the expression of the face nobler than 
one generally finds in the works of Murillo, the pic- 
ture is in excellent preservation, and is worth more 
than all the others put together. The Dominican 
Monk, by Valdes Real, which hangs as a pendent 
to it, is a very inferior work of art. The copiers 
were very busy as usual, making the most of the 
few days now left before the gallery will be closed. 
The new gallery is advancing rapidly, and confi- 
dent hopes are entertained that the visitors to, and 
inhabitants of Dresden, may next winter (1854-55) 
be able to enjoy the pictures in heated rooms. In 
the private ateliers there is little as yet to see; 
most of the artists have been taking some relaxa- 
tion after their labours, and are only now coming 
back from their rambles in the north, south- 
ast, and west, having enriched their portfolios, and 














parasitic Cryptis. Mr. Hemming exhibited two 


gathered new ideas to be worked out in the soli- 


tude of the studio. 


Professor Bendemann had 

spent the whole summer in Dresden, hard at work 

at his frescoes in the royal palace, assisted by Pro- 

fessor Erhardt. These frescoes will soon now be 

finished, and I will then give you a more detailed 

and accurate account of them.  Rietschel, the 

sculptor, has been occupied with the erection of his 

statue of Lessing, which was inaugurated in Bruns- 

wick with great festivities in the early part of last 
month. Professor Rietschel has clothed his statue 
in the modern costume, similar to that in his 
Goethe-Schiller monument, which I have pre- 

viously described to you. The statue in Brunswick 
was cast in bronze by Howald, and placed ona 
pedestal of polished granite. It is now sixteen 
years since the subscription list to defray the 
expenses was first opened. Ludwig Richter is 
illustrating a new work called the Goethe Album, 

to be completed in twenty-five numbers ; the first 
has just appeared ; it is beautifully executed, and, 

when finished, this work will be one of the most 
interesting memorials which have as yet been given 
to the great German poet. Richter is one of the 
best illustrators of the customs and habits of the 
German people; he seems to forget nothing, but 
introduces in its appropriate place all the little 
traits of peasant life, the peculiarities of costume 
and architecture, not forgetting the dogs, cats, pots 
and pans, &c., which are scattered about a German 
farm-house kitchen. I was fortunate enough to 
see the first representation of Gutzkow’s new tra- 
gedy of Philip and Perez on the Dresden stage. 
This is the eighteenth or twentieth of Gutzkow’s 
dramatic works which have appeared on the Ger- 
man boards, and certainly the author seems to gain 
in elevation of ideas and strength and vigour of 
expression. The subject of the present drama, 
although taken from so hackneyed a page of history, 
is rendered peculiarly interesting by Gutzkow’s 
powerful delineation of the principal characters ; 
these were sustained by Herren Porth and Emi 

Devrient, Frau Bayer-Burck and Fraulein Berg. 
There are many passages full of the highest poetica 

beauty ; but the extreme, and I must say unusual 
indistinctness in utterance of the actors, made it 
very difficult for Germans, and almost impossible 
for strangers, not to lose much of what was said. 
I hope another time to speak more of the indivi- 
dual beauties with which this last production of 
Gutzkow’s prolific brain is said to abound. Since 
the work was finished last spring it has undergone 
repeated alteration, and as there is still consider- 
able ponderous and unnecessary matter in it, I hope 
the work of pruning and clipping will not be too 
hastily given up. 

The king of Bavaria has just presented Alexander 
von Humboldt with the Grand Cross of the Order 
of Merit of the Bavarian Crown. From Weimar 
we learn that the Grand Duke has given an order 
to the painter Moritz von Schwind to adorn the 
Wartburg with frescoes. Herr von Schwind is at 
present occupied in preparing his designs at Munich, 
but expects in a few days to begin his work at 
Eisenach. There were within the last few days 
two beautiful landscapes by Calame exhibiting in 
Munich, and drawing crowds of visitors. The 
fame of this industrious and talented artist is gra- 
dually making its way through Germany. Lessing 
having passed much of his summer studying in the 
Harz mountains with Klein, a brother artist, is 
now engaged on work ordered by the King of 
Prussia, the subject to be ‘ Pope Pachalis being 
taken Prisoner.’ The Belgian artists have set up a 
regular picture exhibition in New York, and find 
it a most profitable speculation, as it is become the 
fashion in America to purchase works of the modern 
Flemish school. 





VARIETIES. 


Gilston House.—This fine old mansion, perhaps 
the purest specimen of Elizabethan architecture re- 
maining in the county, is about to be pulled down, 
and, as announced by advertisement, the materials 
are to be sold by Messrs. Pullen and Son, the emi- 
nent London auctioneers. The hall was built by 





Henry Chauncey some few years subsequent to 
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1547, but the manor of Gilston or Gildeston can 
be traced to the time of Henry III., when it was 
held by Robert de Roos, whose son Robert be- 
came a Knight Templar, went to Jerusalem, 
returned, died, and was buried in the Temple 
Church, in London. There is an effigy of 
him in Eastwick church, and a cast of it, 
with copy of inscription, is in the entrance-hall 
of Gilston House, surrounded by quaint wood 
carving. The manor afterwards fell into the Giffard 
and Brockhole families, and then into the Chaun- 
ceys’: and after them to the Parkers and the Gores, 
and the place was in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury the residence of William Plumer, Esq., who 
represented Hertfordshire from 1784 for nearly 
forty years. Some time after his death, his widow, 

rs. Plumer, was married to Mr. Robert George 
Ward, the celebrated author of ‘Tremaine,’ who 
thence assumed the nameof Plumer Ward. His son, 
Henry George Ward, was M.P. for St. Alban’s, and 
is now Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Is- 
lands. Some four years ago the entire estate passed 
into the hands of Mr. Hodgson, a London merchant, 
who has recently erected a magnificent new house 
in the park, and who is also erecting new farm 
buildings on the estate, on a most liberal and exten- 
sive scale. On Mr. Hodgson’s accession to the es- 
tate, he found thatthe venerable old pile had suffered 
so much from neglect, that a thorough reparation 
would be a work of very great, and indeed inde- 
finite expense. He has, therefore, reluctantly de- 
cided on pulling it down ; and Messrs. Pullen and 
Son, before the stroke of whose relentless hammer 
so many London buildings (including the Fleet 
Prison) have fallen, are professionally and literally 
to knock down Gilston Hall on the 27th inst. 
Meanwhile, we advise all antiquaries and lovers of 
good architecture to take a last look at the fine old 
place, with its battlemented gables, its richly- 
stained windows, its emblazonments, busts, and 
sculptured work. There is much to see and admire, 
and the sale will bring together a numerous gather- 
ing of virtuosi.— Herts Guardian. 

Map of the Arctic Reyions.—The recent re- 
searches in these parts, which the various scientific 
journals are now actively discussing, has been an 
incentive to Mr. Wyld to publish a chart, taken 
from the Admiralty surveys, but which he has ren- 
dered interesting as showing, by means of the 
colouring, those portions which it has been the for- 
tune of the different investigators to discover, from 
the Rosses, Parry, Franklin, Back, &c., down to 
those of the latest date, Penny, Austin, Kellett, 
Inglefield, McClure, and Belcher. — Builder. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 

POETICAL WORKS. Third Edition. With numerous 
Additions and Corrections. 2 vols. 16s. 

SKETCHES OF THE HUNGARIAN 


EMIGRATION INTO TURKEY. By a HONVED. Feap. Is 

THE TURKS IN EUROPE: a Sketch of 
Manners and Politics in the Ottoman Empire. By BAYLE ST. 
JOHN. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE MANUAL OF FRENCH COOKERY. 
Simplified for the benefit of the most Unlearned. Small 8vo, és. 

CRANFORD. By the Author of ‘Mary 
Barton.” Second Edition. Fcap. 7s. 6d. 

TANGLEWOOD TALES—for Girls and Boys. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With Illustrations. Feap. 7s. 

POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS 
OF SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart., M.P. Volume 
III. Post 8vo, price 8s. 

THE DIARY OF MARTHA BETHUNE 
BALIOL, from 1753 to 1754. Post 5vo, 9s. 

CHAMOIS HUNTING IN THE MOUN- 
TAINS OF BAVARIA. By CHARLES BONER. With Illus- 
trations. vo, 18s. 

NARRATIVE OF A _ MISSION TO 
CENTRAL AFRICA, performed in the years 1859-51, under the 
orders and at the expense of Her Majesty’s Government. By the 
late JAMES RICHARDSON. 2 vols, 2is. 

LANGUAGE AS A MEANS OF MENTAL 
CULTURE AND INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION, or, 
Manual of the Teacher and the Learner of Languages. By C. 
MARCEL, Knt., L.H., French Consul at ——. 2 vols. 16s. 

NIEBUHR’S LIFE AND _ LETTERS. 
With Selections from his Minor Writings. Edited and Translated 
by SUSANNA WINKWORTH. With Essays on his Character and 
Influence, by the Chevalier BUNSEN, and Professors BRANDIS 
and LOEBELL. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8y0, 42s. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


SAUNDERS AND OTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A DOCTOR’S DAUGHTER’S MANUAL 
OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


SKETCHES AND CHARACTERS; 


OR, NATURAL HISTORY OF HUMAN INTELLECTS. 
By J. W. WHITECROSS, 


COL. CHURCHILL’S MOUNT LEBANON. 
3 vols, 8vo. 


PUBLIC MONUMENTS A DISGRACE 
TO ENGLAND, 


AS EXEMPLIFIED IN HER COLOSSAL STATUES, 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
By Mrs. GREER, Author of “Quakerism,” 


2 vols. 
CONFIDENCE. A Tale. 
3 vols, 
THE CASTLE ST. LAURE. A Tale. 
2 vols, 


THE SHRINE OF CONTENT. 
By J. RAWLINGS, Esq. 


EMINENT CHARACTERS 
OF THE 


ENGLISH REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD. 
By EDWIN OWEN JONES. 


HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN TO 
PUBLISH. 
Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and Possessors of 
Manuscripts, on the Efficient Publication of Books intended 
for General Circulation, or Private Distribution. Post free 
to orders enclosing Twelve Stamps, addressed to Messrs, 
SaunpDgEks and Oriey, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





CHEAP UNIVERSAL HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS, 
On Oct. 29th, 264 pages, price 2s. bound, 
( UTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
In Three Par's. Part 1. Ancient History. Part II. Middle 
Axes. Part III. Modern History. Edited by H. WHITE, B.A, 
‘Trinity College, Cambri ge. 

*,* This Work is desig ed to supply the want of a Text-Book, 
containing a general Outline of Universal History, and to serve 
also as an Introduction to Dr. White’s larger Work. 

Dr. White’s other School Histories. 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 463 
pages, és 6d 

FRANCE, 389 pages, 3s. 6d. 

UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 689 pages, 7s. ; or 
in 3 separate Parts, Js. 6d. each 

SACRED HISTORY, 187 pages, 1s. 6d. 


ENGLAND for JUNIOR CLASSES, 189 
pages, Is 6d. 
SCOTLAND for JUNIOR CLASSES, 160 
pages, Is. ba. 
Edinburgh: Cliver and Boyd. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO.’S NEW MUSICAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS, 





HAMILTON’S INSTRUCTION BOOK. 
The Forty-sixth Edition is just ready for issue of 


E AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
for the FIANOFORTE. Folio, 48 pages. Price 4s 
“The best and easiest instruction book extant.” 
Also, by the same distinguished Author, 


MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR SING- 
ING. is. 

MUSIC.—CATALOGUES of the MUSICAL 
Publications of the Firm of ROBERT COCKS and Co., printed 
from upwards of 300,(00 plates, in every department of the Art, 
may be had (gratis and postage free) upon application, which must 
spe. ify the cla-s of Music required. 

Also Lists of Pianofortes and other Musical Instruments. 


HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
for SINGING. Large folio, 5s. 

“Tf the teacher will but inspect the ‘ Modern Instructions for 
Singing,” by Hamilton, h» will at once perceive the important ad- 
vantuges to be deriv d from the adopticn of his very simp e, and at 
the same time very effective,mo e¢ of disriplining the vocal powers. 
Nothing Hamilton has done excels this treatise, and Hamilton’s 
whole life and labours have tended to benefit the musical student.” 
—From the Globe, Oct. 14. 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. 
And of all Booksellers, 





—$— 


This day, in 2 Vols. 21s. bound, 


LIFE IN SWEDEN. 
WITH EXCURSIONS IN NORWAY AND DEN MARK, 
BY SELINA BUNBURY. 

“The authoress of this clever work never misses a lively sketch 
Her descriptions of life in Sweden and Norway are all piquant and 
most of them instructive— illustrating Northern life in all its 

phases, from the palace to the cottage.” —Daily News, 

Hurst and Blackett, Publishers (Successors to Henry Colburn) 

13, Great Marlborough Street. 
Tue QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXVL., is Published this day. 
CONTENTS. 

The Institute of France. 
Murder of Thomas 4 Becket. 
The Dauphin in the ‘emple. 
‘The Ho y Places. 
lbiary of Casaubon. 
Electro-bi logy, Mesmerism, and Table-Turning. 
Life of Haydon. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NO Omote 





On the Ist November, 


NOBtTH BRITISH REVIEW. 
IE No XXXIX. November. Price 6s. 
Contents. 
. Life and Times of Madame de Stael. 
Il. Protestants in Italy. 
11I. Am: rican Novels. 
1V. Wycliffe. 
V. Language and Literature of Modern Greece. 
VI. Candle-making and Christianity. 
VII. Domestic Service—Nelly Armstrong. 
VIII. The Royal Society of London. 
IX. Religious and Political Relations of Russia. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
Dublin: J. McGlashan, 


_ 


al 





ARNOLD’S CLASSICS—SOPHOCLIS (2DIPUS TYRANNUS, 
In Lzino, price 4s. 
SOPHOCLIS GEDIPUS TYRANNUS. With 
English Notes, from the German of ScaNneipEwIN, by the 
Rev. H. BROWNE, M.A., Prebendary of Chichester. (Forming a 
Volume of ‘‘ Arnold’s Classics.”’) 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, with 
English Notes, (unitormly printed,) 
1. THE AJAX OF SOPHOCLES, 3s. 
2. THE PHILOCTETES. 3s. 
3. THE GEDIPUS COLONEUS. 4s, 
4, THE ANTIGONE. 4s. 


NEW EDITION OF THE ANABASIS BY ARNOLD AND 
BROWNE. 





Now ready, in 12mo, price 6s. 6d. 

ENOPHON’S ANABASIS. With English 
Notes, translated (with Additions) from the German of Dr. 
HeRTLEIN, by the late Rev. T. K. ARNGLD, M.A., Rector of 
Lyndon, and the Rev. HENRY BROWNE, M.A., Canon of Chi- 

chester. {Forming a New Volume of Arnold’s School Classics.) 
Books IV. to VIL. of this Edition are contained in Mr. Arnold's 

Fourth Greek Book. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Lately published, by the same Editor, 

VIRGILIL ASNEIS. With English Notes 


from Dubner. 6s. 





PIFFERI AND TURNER'S NEW INTRODUCTION TO 
ITALIAN, 
In 12mo, price 5s. 6d. 


THE FIRST ITALIAN BOOK. On the Plan 
of the Rev. T. K. Arnold’s First French Book. By Signor 
PIFFERI, Professor of Italian, and DAWSON W. TURNER, 
M.A., Head Master of the Royal Institution ~chool, 1 iverpool. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place: 
Of whom may be had, by the late Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A. 


1. THE FIRST FRENCH BOOK. On the 
Plan of Henry’s First Latin book. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 


2. THE FIRST GERMAN BOOK. Upon 


the same plan. Third Edition. 5s. 6d. 





Just ready, price 2s. 6d. 
‘ie BOTANISTS WORD-BOOK. Being 
an Etymological and Explanatory Vocabulary of the Terms 
used in Botany. By GEORGE MACDONALD, Esq., and Pro- 
fe:sor ALLAN. 
London: Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street. 





THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF INDIA. 
Now ready, Second Edition, revised, with Maps, 8vo, 1 és. 

N ODERN INDIA. A Sketch of the System 
p of Civil Government; with some Account of the Natives, 
and Native Institutions. By GEORGE CAMPBELL, Esq. Con- 
taining— : 

i. Previous History—2. The Country and People—3. Native 
Institutions—4. Our Political Progress and Position—5. Our Civil 
History—6. ‘The Present Government—7. The Instruments of Go- 
verument—8. The Land and its Revenue—9. Other Revenurs— 


10. Finance—1i. Police and Criminal Justice—12. Civil Justice. 


Also, by the Same, with Maps, $vo, 12s. 

INDIA AS IT MAY BE. An Outline of a 
Proposed Government and Policy. Containing— sai 

1. Home Government—2. Indian Governments—3. Political 
System—4. Civil Administration, Laws, and Judicial Establish- 
ments—5. Civil Servicee—6. Military Establishments -7. Finance 
—s. Moral and Material Improvement, Religion, Education, Pub- 
lic Works, &c. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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PUBLISHED AT EDINBURGH EVERY TUESDAY AND 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
Price 44d. Per Annem, £2. 
HE ‘SCOTTISH PRESS’ NEWSPAPER. 
Sizr.—The largest Newspaper published in Edinburgh. 

Crrcvtation.—Extensive, and rapidly growing, but chiefly con- 
fined to Scotland. 

Poitics.—Liberal. The only liberal journal published on Tues- 
day and Friday; and both in its leading columns and by extracts 
from other papers giving to this branch a foremost place. 

ApverTIseEMENTS.—Takes the lead of all its contemporaries as an 
advertising channel. 

Reviews.—Reviews of new and interesting works form a most 
important feature, and books sent for notice placed in the re- 
yiewers’ hands without delay. 

Fixe Ants.—Also a prominent subject of notice and criticism. 

EpvcaTion —Receives the large attention it deserves; educa- 
tional works of merit being systematically pointed out. 

Commence.—Mectings of public companies, life assurance, emi- 
gration news, the markets, &e ce. fully given. 

‘Scottish Press’ Oftice, E inburgh, 251, High Street. 


MHE BRITANNIA NEWSPAPER AND 
CONSERVATIVE JOURNAL, published every Saturday— 
Office, 141, Strand. The Proprietors of tne ‘Britannia’ have the 
satisfaction of announcing to their Subscribers and the Public, that 
they have secured the exclusive right of publishing in the columns 
of the ‘ Britannia’ an historical novel, entitled 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY; OR, THE DAYS OF THE 
REFORMATION. 


By the Author of ‘ Whitefriars.’ 











In which will be depicted, in a striking and original manner, the 
struggles, sufferings, and persecutions, through which our early 
Reformers attained to the Crown of Martyrdom. The publication 
of the work will commence on Saturday, the Sth October, and will 
be continued weekly without intermission. 

Asa Famity ConservatigE sparer the ‘Britannia’ is ce!e- 
brated for its consistent advocacy of the great principle of Na- 
tional Prosperity, and, from the systematic arrangement of its 
intel'igence, the comprehensive character of its conten's, and the 
permanent interest of its Original Artic'es on Religion, Politics, 
Literature, and all Social Topic :,it is preserved for binding perhaps 
more extensively than any similar publication. 

tS Price Sixpence. Post-Office Orders payable to JOHN 
MORTIMER. 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
+ PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 

JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

Solicitor. —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Kevenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 

credit for the first five years 
Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon 4 plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 














COM- 
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Premium to Insure £100 at death. 





re First Second| Third Fourth Fifth |Remainder 

| Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. | of Life. 
apeeeeas: e | 

os difa dglfad | Fadls «ad. } £8. d 

9/018 zJ019 211 03 }115)12 84 118 2 

; ed 211 68 {1 8 4/110 0 | 210 5 

{111 10/113 9) 115 10 118 1/206] 38 3 


Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Lonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will parti 















Date of Policy. Sum Insured. Bonus es Amount. 
£ £ sd. | & & <@, 
1825 H 5000 1926 2 4 {| 692@ 2 
1825 2000 770 9 9 | 2770 9 9 
1828 ‘ 3000 1038 2 4 | 4038 2 4 


~ Prospectuses, with ' 1 ables of R. ates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buiidings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
*,* Applica utions for Agencies may be addressed to the Sec retary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. 


WOLICITORS AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 52, Chancery Lane, London. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 

Tus Soc IETY PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES— 

The security of a subscribed Capital of ONE MILLION. 

Exemption of the Ass from all liability. 

Premiums affording part ar advantages to young lives. 

Participating and Non-Participating Premiums. 

In the former EIGHTY PER CENT. or FOUR-FIFTHS of the 
Profits are divided amongst the Assured triennally, either by way of 
addition to the sum assured, or in diminution of Premium, at their 
option. 

No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for inte- 
rest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on any other account. 

POLICIES FREE OF STAMP DUTY and INDISPUTABLE, 
except in case of fraud. 

At the General Meeting, on the 5 
dec!ared of nearly Two Pex Cr 
assured, or at the rate of from THI 
cent. on the Premiums paid. 

POLICIES share in the 
has been pai 

Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1856. 

The Directors meet on Thursdays, at 2 o’Clock. Assurances may 
be effected by applying on any other day, between the hours of 10 
and 4, at the Oftice of the Society, where prospectuses and all other 
requisite information can be obtained. 

CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


























Ist of May last, A BONUS was 
per annum on the amount 
TY to upwards of SIXTY per 








?rofits, even if ONE PREMIUM ONLY 





NITED KIN GDOM LIFE | ASSURAN CE 
COMPANY Established by Act of Parliament in 1634. 
8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Lundon. 
Honorary PresIvents. 
Lord Elphinstone. 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Wm. Campbell, Esq., of Til 
lishewan. 
Lonvon Boarp. 
Chairman.—Charles Graham, Esq., F.S.A. 
Deputy-Chairman.—Charles Downes, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Resident. A. H. Mactougall, Esq. 
Charles Berwick Cartis, Esq. F.C Maitlan ', Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. William Railton, Esq. 

D.Q. Henriques, Esq. Tho.aus Thorby, Esq , F.S.A. 
Medical Officer —Ayrthur H. Hassall, Esq., M.D., 8, Bennett 
Street, St James. 

The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1534, to December 31, 

1847, is as follows :— 


Earl of Courtown. 

Earl Leven and Melville. 
Ear! of Norbury. 
Viscount Falkland. 























a; . | Sum added | Sum added | Sum 

Sum Time hem > 

ksaied | ‘Menuvee: to — in | to —— in — at 
: ‘is 

a | — 
£ £ s. d. £s. d. is s. d. 
5000 lis yrs.10mth.| 683 6 8 787 10 0 6470 16 8 
“10'0 | 7 years. 187 10 6 1157 10 0 
600 l year. | 115 0 | 51 8 O 








EXAMPLE.—At the commencement of the year 1841 a person 
aged 30, took out a Policy for £1000, the annual payment for which 
is £24 I's 8d.; in 1847 he had paid in premiums £163 1s. 8d.; but 
the profits being 24 per cent. per annum on the sum insured (Ww hich 
is £22 1(s. per annum for each £100), he had £157 lus. added to 
the policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the 
insurance is for life. Policy Stamps paid by the Comp .iny 

Every information will be afforded on application to -~ Resi- 
dent Director. 


PREMIUMS REDUCED THIRTY PER CENT. 
ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


yREAT BRITAIN MUTU AL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
. Waterloo Place, London, and 30, Brown Street, Manchester. 
Directors. 
Tue Cutsnoim, Chairman. 
Ricuarp Hartrey Kennepy, Esq., Deputy- Chairman. 
Colonel Michael E. Bagnold. William Morley, Esq. 
Francis Brodigan, Esq. Robt. Francis Power, Esq., M.D. 
Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. Archibald Spens, Esq. 
John Inglis Jordein, Esq. Frederick Valiant, Esq. 
James John Kinloch, Esq. Rey. F. W. J. Vickery. 
Henry Lawson, Esq. 

The Society is established on ‘the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. The Profits are divided annually. 
and applied in reduction of the current Premiums. 








26th of May, 1853, when a report of the business for the last year 
was presented, exhibiting a statement of most satisfactory pro- 
gress. It appeared, that whilst the Assurances effected in 1851 
were 44 per cent. beyond those of 1850, nearly 70 per cent. beyond 
those of 1849, and 130 ;er cent, beyond those of 1848, the Assur- 
ances effected i in 1852 considerably exceeded those of 1851, 325 new 
Policies having been issued in that year, covering Assurances to 
the extent of £186,600, the yearly premiums on which amounted 
to £6106 lis. It also appeared that the transactions of the first 
five months of the present year were greater than those of the 
corresponding months of 1852, or of any ding year; whilst, 
during the whole period re ferred to, the claims arising from deaths 
were much below their estimated amount. A resolution was 
thereupon passed, continuing a reduction of 30 per cent. on the 
premiums payable on all Policies on the participating scale, on 
which five or more anuua! premiums had been previously paid. 
Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 





years. 
The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 
tion:— 








——,——— . eet 
Amount {Annual Prem.| Reduction of |Annual Prem. 











Age when 

Assured. | Assured. |hitherto | Paid.| 30 per Cent. | now payable. 
£ £ 8. ca £ 8. d. ae &@ 
1000 2017 6 ¢s¢? 1412 3 
1000 23 0 «0 6i8 0 1620 
1509 4315 0 13 2 6 3012 6 
2000 80 ll 5 24 3 6 56 8 2 








A. R. IRVINE, 
14, Waterloo Place, London. Managing Director. 


Ts E INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY 
COMPANY, No. 72, Lombard Strect, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 
J. Campbell Renton, Esq. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Richard Malins, Esq., Q.C., M.P. Wilham Wilberforce, Esq. 

The POLICIES of this Company being INDISPUTABLE, (in 
terms of the Dee “ of Constitution duly registered,) are TRANS 
FERABLE SECURITIES, their validity not being dependent, as 
in the case of ordinary Policies, upon the import of past and per- 
haps forgotten cireumstances, and office documents. Used as 
AMILY PROVISIONS, they relieve the Assu:ed from all doubt 
and anxiety as to the future. 

Owing to this important improvement in the practice of Life 
Assurance, the progress of this Company has been rapid from the 
commencement of its business, and is steadily advancing. 
ALEXANDE ‘R ROB ERT SON ‘ Mani ager. 
























BANK OF DE sPOSIT, 
7,S¢ Marrin’s Prace, Trararcar Square, Lonpon. 


PpA® TIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 

are requested to exnmine the Plan of this Institution, by 
which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect se- 
curity. 

The Interest is payable in Janvary and Jury, and for the con- 
venience of Depositors residing at a distance, will, on application, 
be paid either at the Brauch Officcs, or through Country Bankers, 
without expense. 





PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 





fhe Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 





- ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1720, 
FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
Head Office—7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 
Edward Burmester, Esq., Governor. 
John Alves Arbuthnot, Esq , Sub- Governor. 
James Dowie, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 
David Charles Guthrie, Esq. 
John Alex. Hankey, Esq. 
Edward Harnage, Esq. 
William King, Esq. 
Charles Lyall, Esq. 
John Ord, Esq 
David Powell, Esq. 
George Probyn, Esq. 
Patk. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
Alexander Trotter, Esq. 


Richard Baggallay, Esq. 
George Barnes, Esq. 
Henry Bonham Bax, Esq. 
Henry Blanshard, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. 
J. Watson Borradaile, Esq. 
Charles Crawley, Esq. 
William Dallas, Esq. 
Bonamy Dobree, Jun., Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. Thomas Weeding, Esq. 
Samuel Gregson, isq., M.P. Lestock P. Wilson, Esq. 
Actuary—Peter Hardy, Esq., F.R.S. 

WEST END OFFICE, 10, REGENT STREET. 
Committee—Two Members of the Court ia rotation, and Henry 
Kingscote, Esq., and John Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
Superintendent—Philip Scoones, Esq. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This CORPORATION has granted Assurances on Lives for a 
PERIOD EXCEEDING ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
YEARS, having issued its first Policy on the 7th June, !721. 

Two-thirds, or 66 PER cENT., of the entire profits are given to the 
Assured. 

Policies may be opened under any of the following plans, viz.:— 

At a low rate of Premium, entitling the Assured, either after the 
first five years, to an Annual Abat:ment of Premium for the re- 
mainder of life, or, after payment of the first Premium, to a par- 
ticipation in the ensuing quinquennial Bonus. 

The high character which this ancient Corporation has main- 
tained during Nearty A Century anp a Har, secures to the Public 
a full and faithful! declaration of Profits. 

The Corporation bears the whole Expenses of MANAGEMENT, 
thus giving to the Assured, in consequence of the protection 
afforded by its Corporate Funp, advantages equal to those of any 
system of Mutual Assurance. 

Premiums may be paid Yearly, Half- Yearly, or Quarterly. 

No entrance-fee or other charge beyond the Policy Stamp. 

The fees of Mepicat Rererees are patp by the Corporation. 

A Policy may be effected for as small a sum as £20, and progres- 
sively increased up to £50, without the necessity of a new Policy. 

Every facility will be given for the transfer or exchange of 
Policies, or any other suitable arrangement will be made for the 
convenience of the Assured. 

Prospectuses and all other information may be obtained by either 
a written or personal application to the Actuary or Superintendent 
of the West End Office. 





JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


MYHE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, and 

we are enabled to SELL prime Congou Tea at 3s. per pound 
the best Congou Tea at 3s. 4d.; rich iare Souchong Tea at 3s. 8d 
good Green Tea at 3s. 4d. to 3s. 8d.; prime Green Tea at 4s.; aa 
delicious Green Tea at 5s. 

We strongly recommend our friends to buy Tea at our present 
prices, as Teas are getting dearer. ‘Those who purchase now will 
save money. 

= best Plantation Coffee is now Is. per pound. The best Mocha 
Is. ' 

onal Coffees, and all other goods, sent carriage free, by our own 
vans and carts, if within cight miles; and ‘Teas, Coffees, and Spices 
sent carriage free to any part of England, if to the value of 40s., or 
upwards, by 








->HILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, King William Street, City, 
London. 


K" ATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — 
Certain Remedy for disorders of the Pulmonary siauan 
in Didiculty of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phiegm—1 Incipient 
Consumption (of which Cough is the most positive indication) they 
are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma, and in Winter Cough, they 
have never been known to fail. 

Clergymen, Professional Orators, and Singers will find them most 
valuable in allaying Hoarseness and oe Irritability. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. 1$d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and lts. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

Sold retail by all Druggists, &c., in the whole world. 

N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the 
words “‘ Keating’s Cough Lozenges” are engraved on the Govern 
ment Stamp of each box. None otherwise are genuine. 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONTAL. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1849. 

Srr,—I have much pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to 
those who may be distressed with Hoarseness. They have afforded 
me relief on eral occasions when scarcely able to sing from the 
effects of catarrh. I think they would be very useful to Clergymen, 
Barristers, and Public Orators 

T am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
To Mr. Keratina. THOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar Choral. 


OZEAU'S COPAHIN VE MEGE, or SAC- 
@F CHARATED CAPSULES.—A perfect substitute for Copaiba 
will be found in the Copahine Mége, which has been approved by 
the French Academy of Medicine, and successfully administered in 
the Paris and London Hospitals. (See ‘Lancet’ of Nov. 6, 1852, 
an extract of which will be forwarded on application. ;—Prepared 
and sold by G. JOZEAU, French Chemist, 49, Haymarket, London, 
and 161, Rue Montmartre, Paris; and the principal Chemists of 
France, England, and the Colonies. The bottle of 100 Capsules, 
4s. 6d.; of 50 ditto, 2s. 9d.; and the name of GABRIEL JOZEAU 
printed on the hetsibisimse stamp. 


i OLLOWAY’S PILLS a Certain Cure for 

HEADACHES, BILF, LOSS of APPETITE, and LOW- 
NESS of SPIRITS.—These Invaluable Pills can be taken with ut 
danger from wet or cold, and require no restraint from business or 
pleasure. They act mildly on the bowels without pain or griping, 
strengthen the stomach, and promote a healthy action of the liver, 
whereby they purify the blood, cleanse the skin, brace the nerves, 
and invigorate the whole system. They prove an ‘admirable remedy 
also for those who su:ter from a debilitated constitution, as they 
create an appetite, correct indigestion, remove bile, giddiness, 
nervous or sick headaches, and palpitati‘n of the heart. 


Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 
244, 





























*.*" Prospectuses free on application. 











Strand, London. 
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FOURTH EDITION OF “RUINS OF MANY LANDS.” 





This day is Published, Revised and Enlarged, with Portrait of the Author, Fourth Edition, Foolscap 8vo, cloth, (pp. 449,) price 4s. 6d. 


RUINS OF MANY LANDS. 


A POEM: 


WITH COPIOUS DESCRIPTIVE AND HISTORICAL NOTES. 
By NICHOLAS MICHELL, 





Contents: 


AUTHOR OF “SPIRITS OF THE PAST,” ETC. 


Banyton—Nineven—Petra—Nvsia — Ecyet— Ruinep Cities or Amertca— Rock-Tempies oF Indra — ATHENS— 


Corinth —GrReEEK Isizs— Rome— Pompr11i—Pastum— Roman AmpuitHEatrEs—Roman Ruins 1n THE SourH oF France— 
iia ataaachaaaaals Wiitaslbinaasiuiciiliie ERICHO—SAMARIA—J ERUSALEM, XC. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Most heartily do we rejoice to see a new and an enlarged 
— of Mr. Michell’s remarkable work.”—New Monthly 


zine. 

Meine author seeks and finds pearls ‘upon the graves of the 
Old World. ‘Ruins of Many Lands’ is evidently the highest 
poetical production published in this country, in its style, for | 
some years.” —Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

“A genial spirit pervades every page of this beautiful work, 


Mr. Michell brings to his task great antiquarian and histori- | 


cal knowledge, refined taste, and a thorough appreciation of 
the sublime and beautiful in Nature and Art. In pointing 
out the wonders of past ages, he opens to us new and de- 
lightful fields for contemplation and study; and whether we 
wander with him through Egypt’s ‘templed vale,’ in mighty 
Babylon, or through the lofty palm-woods, exploring the 
ruined cities of Mexico, or penetrate the gigantic rock-tem- 
ples of India—whether he lead us to the classic temples of 
Greece, to Palmyra, or Pompeii, we are always fascinated by 
his clear, fervid style, and the lofty character of the senti- 
ments to which he gives utterance.”—Sunday Times. 

“The subject is replete with interest, and the treatment 
of it is most spirited, and imbued with classic feeling; the 
notes are full o' learning, and scarcely less interesting ‘than 
the text.” —Gentleman’s Magazine. 

“If the general tone of this poem had been lower, and 
only risen occasionally into comparative excellence, the 
reader would have been more struck with its merits, and all 
sorts of prugnostications would have been hazarded as to the 
destinies of a writer exhibiting so much capability. . . . 
The new pilgrim floats, in imagination, through time and 
space, looking down upon the footsteps of lost races, and the 
fragments of crumbled empires; Babylon, Nineveh, Egypt, 
the cities of Ancient America, the ruins of Greece, Italy, Xc., 
all pass in review before him. . . Mr. Michell’s work 


THE GIRI’S OWN BOOK, BY MRS. CHILD. 


Square 16mo, embellished with 178 new Cuts, price — 
4s, 6d. cloth, 


THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK. By Mrs. 
CHILD, Author of the “Mother’s Book,” “ Frugal 
Housewife,” &c. The 15th edition. 


Plates, royal 18mo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 8s. 6d.; morocco 


elegant, 12s.; antique morocco, bevelled covers, tooled | 


edges, 12s. 
COWPER’S(W.)POETICAL WORKS, 


correctly printed from the Text of the Rev. T. S. Grim- 
shawe’s Edition. 
Preface, by the same Editor. 


BROOKES’S GENERAL GAZETTEER, BY 
A. G, FINDLAY, F.R.G.S. 


New edition, Illustrated with Maps, 
price 15s. 


A GENERAL GAZETTEER, OR 
Compendious Geographical Dictionary; containing De- 
scriptions of every Country in the known W orld, with 
their Towns, People, Natural Productions, &c., and the 
various Remarkable Events by which they have been 
distinguished. Originally compiled by R. Brookes, M.D. 


965 pages, 8vo, cloth, 


The whole revised and corrected to the present period by | 


A. G. FINDLAY, F.R.G.S. With Tables of the Popula- 
tion of the various Countries of the World. 


excites a thirst for knowledge even in the most ignorant, 
while with the bett2r informed it awakens lofty associations. 
To show the bent of the author’s mind, we give the following 
recollections called up by a certain spot in Mesopotamia. 
| . From this beautiful picture he hastens through 
| the de: sert, “and then lingers for a while among the ancient 
| halls of Nineveh. — After sunset and moonlight we offer 
; morning as a better sketch than either. Such 
| 


pictures are to be found almost in every page, and in them 
lies the charm of the poem.”—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 

“We hail with much gratification this very remarkable 
and interesting work—a “production which, for its varied, 
sterling, and classical merits, 
position wherever the English language is understood. Mr. 
Michell evinces great power of condensation, and of placing 
the seenes, the countries, and the ruins before the mind’s 
eye; while the historical details render the work one of the 
deepest interest. There are many portions that will excite 
no ordinary wonderment; but the book itself must be con- 
sulted, to judge fairly of the merits of the writer throughout 
his extraordinary volume.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“The subject is in the highest respect poetical; and the 
| treatment of that subject by the graceful pen of Mr. Michell 
is eminently entitled to our commendation. The bardic 
powers of the author have certainly developed themselves in 
a remarkable manner. Our present purpose will be satisfied 
by a consideration of the opening of the poem, down to a 
noble description of the ieulle of the voluptuous Sardanapalus. 
The pilgrim enters upon his journey among the realms of the 
past on the plains of Chaldea. At the very outset the poet 
bursts forth into the following impassioned apostrophe to the 
remnants of the tower of Belus. . . . We meet with some 
exquisite sentences, both in regard to the euphony of the 
language and the art of composition, Take the daintily 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


{ Three vols. 12mo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


| 
| PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE. By 


Mrs. ELLIS, Author of “The Mothers of England,” &e. 
With Engravings. 


| iRECE GRAMMATICES COMPENDIUM. 
12mo, price 3s. bound, 


THE GREEK GRAMMAR OF 
EDWARD WETTENHALL, D.D., T.C.D., Lord Bishop 
of Kilmore and Ardagh. Newly translated and arranged : 
with an Introduction and Notes, compiled from the most 
eminent Philologists. By GEORGE B. WHEELER, 
A.B., of Trinity College, Dublin. 


To which is now prefixed an Original | 


| WHEELER’S NEW TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL, 


| In 12mo, bound, price 3s. 6d. 

A LITERAL TRANSLATION OF 
the WORKS of VIRGIL; comprising the Eclogues, 
Georgics, and Aneid, into English Prose, from the Text 
of Wagner and Forbiger ; with bricf Notes on some Ob- 
secure Passages. By GEORGE B. WHEELER, A.B., of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


CARPENTER’S SYNONYMES. 
New edition, bound in cloth, 18mo, price 2s. 6d. 


A COMPREHENSIVE DICTION- 


ARY of ENGLISH SYNONYMES. By WILLIAM 
CARPENTER. Fourth Edition, revised, with upwards 


of 1000 new words added. 


will be deemed a standard com- ; 


alliterated description of the dance of the Chaldean maidens, 
At times the rhythm throbs with passion; and in proof of 
this we may allude to the pathos ofthe narrative of the queen 
when bending over the dying form of her lover. In addition 
to the charms of the poetry, the book conveys, in a delightful 
manner, a rich store of information.”—Sun. 

“Thou zh this work has been already noticed in ourcolumns, . 
we cannot resist the temptation of adverting to it again; yet 
we can only reiterate our opinion, that it is one of the’ most 
elegant produe tions of the day. An original turn of thought, 
a happy flow of fancy, and a fine classic feeling, pervade it? 
Morning Herald, 

“Ideas more refined, poetic beauties more richly dev eloped, 
and classic knowledge more extensive, we scarcely remember 
to have seen. The subjects treated of by the author are 
interesting as they are mighty; the notes, too, are most 
valuable, and give very interesting accounts of places spoken 
ofin the Scriptures. Whether ‘Ruins of Many Lands’ be 
looked upon as a literary effort, or a reference to past epochs, 
the most important the world ever witnessed, it will bea 
valuable addition to the library, and is worthy the attention 
of every scholar.” —Cambridge Press. 

“Few modern volumes of poetry reach a Second Edition, 
but Mr. Michell’s work, like Sir L. Bulwer Lytton’s ‘ King 
Arthur,’ is an exception ‘to the rule. The two volumes have 
no resemblance, except in the fact that both deserve the dis- 
tinction they have attained. Mr. Michell moves over all the 
celebrated ruins of the world; his poetry is suited to the 
subject—full and solemn. The work evinces a profound ae- 
quaintance with ancient history, and the pages are closely 
studded with facts. Few will read it without learning some- 
thing new, and all will close the volume determined to open 
it again as a book well caleulated to elevate, improve, and 
solemnise the mind.”—Glasgow Daily Mail. 


BLAIR’S LECTURES, 

| New edition, post 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

LECTURES ON RHETORIC AND 
BELLES LETTRES. By HUGH BLAIR, D.D. A 
New Edition, with an Introductory Essay by the Rev. 
THOMAS DAL E, M.A., Canon-Residentiary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Vicar of St. Pancras, 


COLTON’S LACON. 
Complete in one Vol., new edition, in crown 8vo, reduced 
to 6s. cloth. 


LACON; or, Many Things in Few 


Words. Addressed to those who Think. By the Rev. 
C. C. COLTON, A.M., late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN BUTLER. 
Third edition, cloth, price 3s. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN BUTLER. 
By CYRUS REDDING, Author of “The History and 
Description of Modern Wines.” 


MILTON’S WORKS. 
New edition, in one large volume octavo, pp. 767, and cloth, 
price 16s., or morocco extra, 24s, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 
MILTON. Edited by Sir EGERTON BRIDGES, Bart. 
magn with Engravings, from Drawings by J. M. 

. Turnes, R.A, 
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